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London Agency for American Libraries 
EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Ltd., 


28 HENRIETTA ST., Covent Garden, LONDON. 


: Special Notice to Librarians. 


British Catalogues of New and Old Books posted by every mail. 
” Books sent by Mail, Parcel, or as Heavy Consigaments. 
, a Advance Auction Catalogues of Rare Book Sales. 
Newspapers, Scientific Serials and Periodicals supplied promptly by mail 
at or otherwise. 
* Librarians who require Books from Great Britain are advised to lose no 
time in stocking their shelves. 
British published Books are becoming daily scarcer, owing mainly to 
a the enormous increase of Public Libraries, and the widely spreading 
demand for British published Books. 


| The following opinion was recently received from a correspondent: 


“For some five or six and thirty years you have given us a service which 
in point of intelligence, accuracy and promptness could not in my opinion be 
e surpassed. We have never had occasion to correct an account or to complain 
o of delay. The various duties of collecting blue-books, pamphlets, continua- 
a tions, rare books, etc., and of binding and shipping, have been discharged 
“a with energy, rapidity and economy. Your advice has always been sound and 
y to our advantage; and I must add that my most cordial acknowledgment is 
‘ due to you for your constant patience and courtesy in the tasks | have so 

often gratuitously imposed on you—7m re, case of public men visiting London 
and requiring assistance and advice. Wishing you every success in your 
4 affairs.” 


y EDW. G. ALLEN believes that he may fairly claim to be a Benefactor 
: to the Intellectual Life of America, having, during his long experience of 
Library Work, shipped to American Libraries over two million Books, of 
course involving a very large expenditure of money. 


1856-1903. 
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Ir is evident from the opinions and sug- 
gestions presented elsewhere regarding the 
Library Headquarters project that there is 
deep and general interest in the plan advo- 
cated by Mr. Dewey so many years ago, of 
which Mr. Iles has become the most recent 
apostle. The A. L. A. committee is presently 
to take up the question practically, and it has 
a wealth of suggestion before it, in these con- 
tributions and in other data. The consensus 
of opinion seems to be toward New York 
as the desirable center — partly for the reason 
that Mr. Putnam in his administration of the 
Library of Congress has done so much truly 
national work as to have made Washington 
aiready a library center, in governmental re- 
lations, which will be none the less effective 
when supplemented by an unofficial organiza- 
tion in the non-official metropolis of the coun- 
try. Besides serving as a bureau of informa- 
tion on library subjects, such a Headquarters, 
it is pointed out, might become a center of 
library training, both in advanced form and 
by correspondence, might serve as a local 
meeting place, as an agency for lectures or in- 
stitutes, and as a center for the “appraisal” of 
literature and other bibliographic activities. 
Indeed, from the extent and variety of the 
suggestions made, it is evident that the ques- 
tion to decide will be what a central organ- 
ization should not do, rather than what it 
should do. There is likely to be nothing 
more interesting at the International Confer- 
ence next year at St. Louis than the report 
on Library Headquarters, in which will be 
digested the suggestions that have come and 
will come before the A. L. A. committee. 


Tuat much-debated subject, the classifica- 
tion of fiction, has come up again, in slightly 
different form, and at the recent meeting of 
the Keystone State Library Association a re- 
port was presented outlining extensive work 
in this direction and reporting upon what 
had already been done, in the publication, 
through the Free Library of Philadelphia, of 
a tentative list. The bulletin submitted as an 
example of the work proposed is reviewed 


elsewhere, and its compiler gives, also in this 
issue, an account of the methods by which it 
has been prepared and the purpose it 1s in- 
tended to serve. That purpose is, briefly, to 
classify fiction “so as to afford a better cri- 
terion of the value of the reading done by a 
large number of the patrons of free libra- 
ries,” 
bulletin goes to show, to remove the stigma 
of “fiction reading” by classifying novels in 
divisions based upon the Decimal classifica- 
tion, as Philosophical, Ethical, Religious, So- 
ciological, and so on. It may be frankly said 
that the classification of fiction upon such a 
thesis as this seems to us a fallacy. The fact 
remains that fiction is fiction. Readers who 
are absorbed in “Lady Rose’s daughter,” or 
“Lovey Mary,” or “The crisis” are probably 
gaining ethical and social and historical in- 
formation as well as emotional satisfaction ; 
but they are not reading Ethics, or Sociology, 
or History; they are reading novels. There 
ts no reason why librarians should not ac- 
cept the tact that the novel is to-day the dom- 
inant form of literary expression, and not 
seek to label it as something that it is not: 
and, indeed, it is to be doubted if any such 
labelling process can be made effective. 


namely, so far as an examination of the 


So far as the classification of fiction is con- 
cerned, there is no question that a careful and 
comprehensive classified list of novels would 
be of very great usefulness; it seems clear 
also, however, that such a classification as has 
been attempted in the Philadelphia list is un- 
advisable. What is needed is a subject-index, 
clear and specific in its scheme, bringing out 
such classes as ghost stories, detective stories, 
adventures, and especially full in its presen- 
tetion of historical periods, scenes and char 
acters; but avoiding broad, vague and arbi- 
trary class divisions. Good descriptive an 
notations should be an essential feature of 
such an index. If the work undertaken by 
the Keystone association's committee can be 
shaped to meet this demand it will be of great 
practical service. 
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REFERENCE has previously been made in 
these columns to the unjustifiable demands 
sometimes made upon publishers in the name 
of library interests. A late and flagrant ex- 
ample of this sort of “whitemail” comes from 
the state of South Dakota. The scheme noted 
elsewhere, by which an “authorized” catalog 
of books suitable for school libraries is 
planned, for which publishers are to submit 
copies of suitable books and to be assessed 
with the cost of the catalog, in proportion to 
the number of their books represented, is the 
sort of thing that tends to discredit libraries in 
publishing circles and that ought to be vigor- 
ously discountenanced by librarians. It is a 
satisfaction that this ingenious scheme is put 
forth by a department of public instruction 
and not by any library organization, but its 
effect must be none the less injurious to li- 
brary interests. Nor is it only discreditable 
from the publishers’ point of view; for it is 
perfectly apparent that no catalog prepared in 
such fashion can be representative of the best 
or most suitable books. The value of a book 
is not to be gauged by a publisher's willing- 
ness to furnish free copies or to pay for the 
insertion of his titles, and in any compilation 
of this kind commercial considerations are 
fatal to a high standard of merit or usefulness. 


Communications. 


TITLE-PAGE AND CONTENTS FOR THE 
CENTURY. 

LipraARIANS will note with regret and dis- 
satisfaction that The Century has joined the 
ranks of magazines, sending title-page and 
contents only when called for. As the pub- 
lishers announce this as an experiment, it is 
to be hoped they may be induced to return to 
their “good old way” of putting these essen- 
tial pages in every copy of the numbers com- 
pleting volumes. W. I. Fretcuer. 
“RESERVE” BOOKS FOR REFERENCE USE. 

Tue description of the new library of West 
Virginia University in the Liprary JOURNAL 
for September has interested me, and I note 
especially what is said in regard to the ques- 
tion of “reserving” books for study in the 
reference room. This has also been a prob- 
lem with us in our reference work, chiefly 
with books reserved for use of pupils in the 
schools, as the books often disappeared from 
the shelves where they were grouped for such 
use. We have hit upon the device of past- 
ing just inside the back cover of the book, so 
that it projects and can easily be read by at- 
tendants in the library as well as by the read- 
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ers, a slip marked “High School” on which 
the name of teacher or subject is noted. It 
serves a double purpose — checks the giving 
out of the book at the charging desk if it is 
carried there by the reader, and also insures 
the book being returned to the right shelf 
which is marked by a slip or sign correspond- 
ing to the mark in the books. Such a slip 
can be varied as desired, but something of this 
kind is a great help in keeping the books 
from wandering, although it would not pre- 
vent the “stealing” of the book. We place all 
such “reserve” books on shelves set apart for 
such special use in the reference room, and 
since adopting this plan we have had much 
less trouble than formerly in keeping books 
for study use. 
Mary Mepuicott, Reference Librarian. 

_ Crry_ Liprary, 

Springfield, Mass. 


SUGGESTIONS IN LIBRARY ETHICS. 


WiLL you allow a few suggestions in lines 
which might perhaps be called library ethics 
and good taste? I shall venture to put them 
in the form of categorical statements with 
which I think all your readers will agree, 
though we may all quite thoughtlessly and 
unconsciously violate some one of them. 

A librarian responsible for arranging libra- 
ry conferences has no right to print the name 
of any person on the program without the 
express promise of that person to be present 
at the meeting and to take the part assigned 
him. A librarian accepting a place on a pro- 
gram is under obligation to the program com- 
mittee and to the audience to be present and 
perform his part to the best of his ability. 
Only the most serious and imperative rea- 
sons, not to be foreseen at the time of making 
the engagement, can release him from the 
obligation. 

No woman should accept a place on a libra- 
ry program unless she is confident that she 
can be heard with ease by every one in the 
audience. 

It seems a little incongruous to read in li 
brary periodicals that Miss ——— of the 
——— Library School has accepted the posi- 
tion of minor assistant in the ——— Public 
Library when all her friends know and most 
of those who read the item suspect that she 
is just out of the school and is very glad to 
take what is for the time being her only op- 
portunity to work. After she proves her 

capacity by five years or more of good ser- 
vice, no one will begrudge the statement that 
she has accepted a more responsible position 
in another institution. 

It is not in quite good taste for a woman 
who is a librarian, in interviews with news- 
paper reporters or in any other connection. 
to praise indiscriminately the work of women 
as librarians. 

Respectfully, modestly and hopefully sub- 
mitted to my fellow librarians. 

Satome Cutter Farrcnip 
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A NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SUGGESTIONS 


SCOPE AND OPPORTUNITIES 
By Metvit Dewey. 

For thirty years some of us have planned 
and dreamed dreams and seen visions of the 
great things that could be done in a thorough- 
ly organized and equipped central library 
office for the entire country. Many of the 
things suggested may never be attempted. 
Some will be tried and given up. New ones 
never thought of will be successfully under- 
taken. But with all the modifications of the 
plans we have evolved, so well summed up in 
Mr. Iles’ paper at the Niagara meeting, no in- 
telligent student of the growth of great so- 
ciologic movements can doubt for a moment 
that a great work will be done at one or more 
central library headquarters. The Liprary 
JOURNAL editorial fairly said that “now for 
the first time this has become a practical ques- 
tion.” The National Educational Association 
and many other bodies have recognized the 


need of such a headquarters if the best results 


are to be attained. As Mr. Larned happily 
puts it, “Our movement needs its capital as 
much as does a nation feeling its way into 
vigorous permanent life.” The many impor- 
tant influences radiating the library 
movement, like the spokes of a wheel, need 
such a center as much as the wheel needs a 
hub. Our thoughtful members have for a 
dozen years realized the need of a paid secre- 
tary to give his whole time and thought to our 
interests. We must have a great central clear- 
ing house not alone for duplicate books, but 
also for ideas and methods. The givers of li- 
braries must be able to send here to have sug- 
gested plans criticized and approved as to the 
economy and efficiency with which buildings 
can be administered. Competent librarians, and 
assistants, and trustees wishing their services 
must be brought together through the agency 
of such a center, so that “round” people may 
be gotten out of “square” holes and each com- 
petent worker put where he can do most for 
the cause. The growing activities of our Pub- 
lishing Board will merge into the larger insti- 
tution and find a permanent home and larger 
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field for its important part in our future. 
| count one of the chief functions of the new 
institution a work of which many have not yet 
realized the importance, a national headquar- 
ters for those minor agencies in the library 
world which are often forgotten in our too 
intense devotion to the part of our work that 
is done only with the printed book, The 
other factors of home education — museums, 
study clubs, extension teaching in its manifold 
phases — should all find their home in the 
great library center, for time and money and 
effort will accomplish double good if they can 
be organized and directed from a central point 
so that there shall be no waste or duplication 
and that each may utilize the best experience 
of all the rest. Library officers and employees 
must be able to send with confidence for ad- 
vice on the thousand and one questions aris- 
ing where the need of help is felt. The sys- 
tem of library institutes now in its early but 
vigorous infancy will develop, and methods, 
conductors and inspiration will be found in 
the new headquarters for this form of library 
training. Definite teaching by correspondence 
well as desultory advice will center 
here, and a method now proved to have great 
practical merits can be used for the benefit of 
thousands of librarians and assistants anxious 
to make themselves more efficient in their 
chosen profession and yet wholly unable to 
resign their positions and afford the time and 
expense necessary to take a regular course in 
an established school. Something is radically 
wrong in the promoters of a great educational 
movement like modern librarianship if they 
do not find a way to give the best help prac- 
ticable through print and correspondence to 
every earnest soul who is willing to give time 
and thought and earnest effort in the scant 
leisure of each day. There will grow up in 
time with the new center a library school 
overshadowing in its facilities and importance 
the best of those now in existence, and ac- 
companied by a great bibliothecal museum 
which will be a permanent collection of all 
that is interesting and profitable in library 
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development. We are evolving, just as the 
schools have evolved, into a great national 
system. Of necessity this evolution will 
overturn some of our cherished plans and 
many of us will have to face a development 
quite different from what we had hoped, and 
institutions and ideas with which we have 
been identified will be relegated to subordi- 
nate positions; but no man is fit to be an ad- 
viser in such a movement as this who would 
hesitate for a moment to subordinate himself 
or his own cherished ideas and undertakings 
to the greater good of the cause at large. 

The two difficulties most feared are in fact 
not difficulties, but advantages. The first is 
the question of confusion with the work of 
the national library. The library work now 
happily being done at Washington will grow 
stronger each year, and in its influence in 
building up library interests will mark a dis- 
tinct era. The wise broadening of the work 
which has characterized the last few years 
will go on and win each year new adherents. 
We ought not to do in the A. L. A. headquar- 
ters anything that can be satisfactorily done 
in the national library, but there are many 
things needed that we can not hope to have 
undertaken at Washington. It is not neces- 
sary to undertake to define what shall be done 
by the national library and what by the A.L.A. 
headquarters. Experience will each year 
make plainer what is best. Experience has al- 
ready made plain in scores of similar cases 
that two central organizations are needed for 
such a movement: one official, with the per- 
manence, strength and advantages to be had 
only under the government; the other, equal- 
ly important, lacking the advantages but 
free also from the disadvantages and dangers 
of the official world. The National Educa- 
tional Association is quite as important as the 
U. S. Bureau of Education. The two agen- 
cies not only supplement each other, but each 
makes the other better than it could be with- 
out the check and stimulus that comes from 
another important organization working for 
the same end with a generous co-operation 
which gives the benefits without the evils of 
rivalry. 

The second difficulty is in regard to loca- 
tion. People with axes to grind or cities to 
favor are afraid of settling where the head- 
quarters should be and some would warn us 
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not to discuss it. Some of us have been told 
that with great buildings and endowments and 
new facilities our own cities could be made 
quite the best place in the country for this 
library center; but when we are fair to our 
trust we must recognize that for this insti 
tution there are just two places, one the capi- 
tal, the other the metropolis of the country to 
be served. The national library must do its 
work in Washington and all work best done 
in the capital will be done there. Beautiful 
as it is and with its great advantages con 
ceded, there is much impossible for Washing- 
ton because it is so far away from the great 
center of life and from the recognized pub 
lishing and book center of the western world 
Much of the most important work of the new 
headquarters is dependent on personal con- 
tact with librarians, trustees and others in 
terested who, paying their own expenses, will 
go to such a headquarters only when it can 
be done conveniently. That must be at the 
very heart of things to get the best results. 
The library school needs the unequaled labo- 
ratory facilities to be afforded by the metrop- 
olis, with its immense varieties of libraries and 
its elaborate system of branches unequaled 
elsewhere on the planet. The climate of 
Washington would be prohibitive for the 
most successful studies through a full aca 
demic year. I conclude therefore that the 
library school and the information bureau for 
personal work, with most of our publishing, 
must of necessity be in New York. Some 
few things it doubtless will pay to 
duplicate. Certainly a great permanent 
exhibit or museum must be maintained in 
New York and something similar is sure to 
grow up at Washington. I believe that we 
should work for an adequate endowment for 
a headquarters in New York to divide with 
the national library in Washington the work 
that must be done by the central organizations, 
and that combining thus the government with 
the voluntary organization, the capital with 
the metropolis, we shall accomplish results 
more satisfactory than would be possible by 
omitting any of these essential factors. 

We must not lose sight of another library 
headquarters of which most librarians have a 
very inadequate conception. The Library 
Bureau has in the last few years been devel- 
oping a work of this kind far beyond what 
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its commercial connections would seem to 
justify, It has employed people on liberal 
salaries whose most important work has been 
to answer questions, personally and by corre- 
spondence, to visit libraries, meet with trus- 
tees, make addresses, and use their best efforts 
to promote library interests, In some cases 
the result of this has been that the Library 
Bureau, which is a commercial corporation, 
has secured orders for fittings and supplies 
which it manufactures. In many cases there 
was no direct connection with the commercial 
side; e.g., numerous children’s reading rooms 
have been established through its influence, 
merely because it was believed to be the best 
thing for the community. 

Valuable as this work has been, it obviously 
is so connected with commercial interests 
that it must stand on its own feet without 
any entangling alliances with the national 
American Library Association. The fact that 
the central office for this work is in Boston 
fits exactly with the scheme which requires 
general headquarters in New York and 
Washington. The branch offices of the Libra- 
ry Bureau in Chicago, Philadelphia and other 
large cities, supplies something of the want in 
those places, making it the more clear that 
the A, L. A. headquarters must be in the 
metropolis. 

Another important consideration which 
some forget is the peculiar constitution of all 
national libraries. The tendency is naturally 
and properly toward historic, antiquarian and 
bibliographic research, rather than toward the 
popular educational side which is the chief 
concern of the A. L. A. Its motto of “the 
best reading for the largest number at the 
least cost” would never be assigned to any 
government library. Similarly, the Carnegie 
Institution also says that its field is for elab- 
orate scholarly research rather than for the 
work which appeals most to us and which it 
properly relegates to the A. L. A. and its 
Publishing Board. 

The distinction is easily grasped. Our work 
is essentially missionary and can not be ade- 
quately done by officialdom alone with na- 
tional or state resources. The whole 
atmosphere is different. The best library 
work is not done “on beds of flowery ease” 
but requires some sacrifice and doing large 
things with small resources. No one would 
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expect in the British Museum or any of the 
other great national libraries to find such 
work as has made the reputation of the A.L.A. 
and its strongest members. The officials 
of these great libraries as a rule fail to grasp 
the small public library point of view. If they 
tried, they would find it difficult to compre- 
hend. Most library missionaries would not be 
attracted to government positions and prob- 
ably would not be asked to take them. The 
work to which they will lend their unpaid 
energies will center in the A. L. A. headquar- 
ters, and they will do it all the better because 
the national library will relieve them of many 
worthy library enterprises which take much 
time and money. 

The national libraries deal under- 
stand, and cater to a totally different public. 
These unpaid services will never be given to 
a rich national library, and yet it is this kind 
of work that does most for our great move- 
ment. When you take out missionary spirit 
and unpaid service you have broken the main 
pipe from the eternal spring. Even the largest 
reservoir will soon begin to grow insipid or 
stagnant and possibly to run dry, unless the 
life-giving new current is constantly coming 
in. 

The national and state library centers sup- 
ported at public cost are as important as sim- 
lar school centers, but he will have a rude 
awakening who dreams that these alone can 
do all the central work satisfactorily, ‘The 
U. S. Bureau of Education and the state 
school centers, after the many years spent m 
improving them, would give a hopeless out 
look if they were not supplemented by many 
other agencies outside their official control. 

I speak strongly after fifteen years in the 
state department in the American state from 
which most is justly expected and where the 
most liberal laws have been uniformly sup- 
plemented by the largest appropriations. 
I have sought earnestly to find a practical 
solution and am clear that the truth is thus 
summed up. Education is in two halves — 
school and home. Both these are again in 
two halves, each vitally important— (1) a 
tax supported State Department; (2) unpaid 
labor given with the genuine missionary spirit, 
with a headquarters and public office force 
large enough to localize and make most 
efficient the efforts of the scattered workers 
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APPRAISEMENT OF LITERATURE AT A 
NATIONAL ‘HEADQUARTERS. 


By Georcr 


Art the suggested A. L. A. headquarters we 
may expect one of the chief tasks to be the 
appraisement of literature, of which the best 
example is Mr. Larned’s “Literature of Amer- 
ican history,” published last year. It may be 
helpful to recount his methods as editor of 
that guide. He began by canvassing for such 
critics as were likely to render him aid. He 
found them, for the most part, in the facul- 
ties of leading colleges and universities: 
others were librarians of mark in historical 
scholarship; nearly all were reviewers for 
journals of distinction. With the assistance 
thus engaged, Mr. Larned drew up a tentative 
list of books. This, printed on the left hand 
pages of a pamphlet, he sent to his corre- 
spondents, asking for deletions and additions, 
and requesting each man to mark which books 
he was willing to pass upon. When all his 
pamphlets were returned, Mr. Larned found 
that the additions suggested for his tentative 
list left it far less complete than he had hoped 
it would become after passing under so many 
critical eyes. Many titles, too, remained un- 
appropriated by his band of critics; nobody 
wished to deal with them. For these he had 
recourse to notes which had appeared in trust- 
worthy periodicals, or guides prepared by 
responsible editors. One lesson from his ex- 
perience is that drawing rp the list of books 
to be annotated is about the most difficult 
part of a task of appraisement, and should be 
exhaustively despatched before the next step 
is taken. 

In turning the pages of Mr. Larned’s book, 
it strikes me that the most valuable part of 
all is Prof. Edward Channing’s, in which he 
sets forth lists for school, town and working 
libraries. Of great merit and utility, also, 
are the prefatory notes at the hands of lead- 
ing contributors; that of Gen. J. D. Cox, in- 
troducing the literature of the Civil War, is a 
model of its kind. When a department as ex- 
tended and difficult as this can be entrusted 
to such a master as Gen. Cox, happy is the 
editor-in-chief. The section devoted to Can- 
ada was carefully arranged by Mr. William 
McLennan, who by contributions of his own 
gave his pages an admirable unity and bal- 
ance. In diverse ways, therefore, “The litera- 
ture of American history” suggests lines on 
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which appraisement may be developed at the 
headquarters we hope for. Aid in preparing 
future bibliographies may be rendered by li- 
brarians expressing their views: (1) As to 
what fields of letters may with most gain be 
appraised. (2) As to the scale on which the 
work should proceed ; should the editors limit 
themselves to serving libraries of a certain 
extent, say of 20,000 volumes? (3) As to 
whether unworthy books should be included 
and branded, or simply excluded altogether. 
(4) As to the form and extent of each note. 

This last point revives an old question — 
should the titles and notes of future guides 
be printed on cards as well as in book form? 
if yes, then the notes may be either brief 
enough for both issues, or be specially con- 
densed for the card edition. 


ITS RELATION TO SCHOOLS AND MUSEUMS. 
By Anperson H. Hopkins. 


Tue organization and administration of a 
headquarters for the American Library Asso- 
ciation must depend upon what are to be its 
functions, and its position both geographic 
and political. Even if at first it is only an 
office in which are centered the voluntary 
activities of the association it may become 
something more than that in course of time. 
Therefore what I say here is designed chiefly 
to suggest a certain prime function, without 
enumeration of its manifold forms of action; 
and to indicate an opinion as to what is the 
best situation for it, with at least an implied 
reason for that opinion. 

Mr. Iles sketched a number of the activi- 
ties of such an institution without trying to 
include them all. Partly because of that I 
would like to emphasize the relations which 
should exist, but do not, between libraries, 
schools, and museums. Much attention has 
been given of late to the relation between 
schools and libraries, but the museum is only 
beginning to share in this attention. The li- 
brary and the museum are cognate institu- 
tions. Their content is the same: the form 
of its expression, merely, is different. Their 
methods are essentially similar. The demand 
being made by schools for the ready use of 
museum material is leading both libraries and 
schools to collect material which neither the 
one nor the other institution knows quite how 
to take care of and best utilize. The demand 
is growing insistent and must be met. It can 
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be shown that the library and the museum are 
so like in structure and in content that they 
may advantageously be administered together. 
It should be one of the activities of a head- 
quarters like that under consideration to fos- 
ter the growth of this ideal and to aid in the 
formation of a plan for the work. 

The public school is an organic educational 
institution. It has certain threads of au- 
thority radiating from a central bureau at 
Washington through the offices of the Com- 
missioner of Education, the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, the county super- 
intendent, the township trustee, and the dis- 
trict school teacher, to every home in the 
land that sends a child to the public school: 
therefore, it may fairly be called organic. 

The public library has begun to parallel the 
organization of the public school. It is per- 
haps bold to try to specify the central bureaus 
for the nation, state, district, etc., which are 
beginning to take organic form for the public 
library. The chain is yet very incomplete, but 
in the vague outline certain links stand forth 
in a way that surely is suggestive. Among 
these may be named the national library, 
with its chief officer the Librarian of Con- 
gress, the library commission, the library in- 
stitute, and the local public library: represent- 
ing the nation, the state, the district, and the 
community. 

There is no such central bureau for that 
educational institution, the museum, which in 
its turn, and partly because of its essential 
likeness thereto, seems bound to parallel the 
growth of the library. But the necessity for 
the institution is daily growing clearer and 
will lead to the creation of such a bureau. 
The insistent call of the teacher for an econ- 
omic administration of museum material de- 
signed for public use and instruction cannot 
be put aside. It must be answered. Central- 
ization in administration is the tendency of 
the age. The specific question in this case, 
therefore, is: can these three forms of educa- 
tional activity be so correlated that one head 
will serve for the three and can this head 
be at the national library? 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 
By Artuur E. Bostwick. 


Arter the full and comprehensive paper of 
Mr. Hes on this subject, presented at the 
Niagara Conference, little remains to be said 
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except as regards matters of detail. A head 
quarters for the A, L. A. would and should, 
it seems to me, fulfil the following distinct 
purposes : 

1. It should be a sort of central station for 
librarians, and to that end should have some 
of the features of a social club —a pleasant 
office room where visiting librarians would 
naturally go to meet friends and compare 
notes and where they might always be sure 
of a welcome. Rooms for committee meet 
ings and the like should also be provided, 
and the place should be a general rendezvous 
and bureau of information for librarians. 

2. It should be a general depository of 
things interesting to librarians —a librarians’ 
library and museum. It should contain as full 
a collection as possible of works on library 
economy and library construction and a “re- 
pertory” of cards referring to such works in 
other libraries in the United States. As a 
library museum it would house complete sets 
of plans of all library buildings in the coun- 
try and full collections of library apparatus 
properly arranged and indexed. 

3. It should be a publication house, This 
function would be simply that of the present 
Publication Board, enlarged. Here could 
come in as comprehensive bibliographical 
work as it might be thought prudent to un 
dertake. 

Under these three departments all the work 
suggested by Mr. Iles and probably much 
more that would suggest itself later, could, I 
believe be grouped. 

The administration would naturally be in 
the hands of a board of trustees, preferably a 
small one. The A, L., A, has already its trus- 
tees of the endowment fund, and if this fund 
should be so largely increased as to make the 
establishment of a headquarters possible it 
would still naturally be in their charge. Un- 
der them the chief administrative officers 
should be a permanent secretary of the asso- 
ciation, with an adequate salary, who should 
hold office during good behavior and should 
devote his entire time to the work. His du- 
ties, besides those now belonging to the sec- 
retary’s office, should include those pertaining 
specially to the first section, noted above, as 
well as the general administrative supervision 
of the work of the other sections. The title 
of this office is, of course, immaterial; he 
might he called director and the special sec- 
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retarial work of the association might be done 
by a subordinate. At the head of the work of 
the second section should be a librarian or 
custodian, and at the head of the third sec- 
tion an editor or bibliographer whose duties 
should include those of the present Publish- 
ing Board. This board could well be con- 
tinued in an advisory capacity. 

As regards locality, there are three general 
considerations, any one of which might gov- 
ern in the selection; the headquarters might 
be (1) in a center of population, (2) in a 
governmental center, or (3) in a geographical 
center. Typical representatives of these would 
be (1) in New York, (2) Washington, (3) 
Chicago. Chicago, ef course, is both a center 
of population and a geographical center, but 
all things considered, I believe that New York 
is the best place. 

Che above plan is necessarily very rough 
and sketchy, but I believe that it contains 
some germs of practicality. 

ADVANTAGES AND ACTIVITIES. 
By Joun THomson. 

THE advantages which would ensue to li- 
braries from the establishment on a solid basis 
of A. L. A. headquarters will not easily be 
exaggerated. With each year, libraries appre- 
ciate more and more fully the advantage of 
co-operative work, If, as has frequently been 
suggested, libraries are to become and to be 
recognized as the peoples’ universities, it fol- 
lows that the general work of libraries must 
be done more and more on a uniform basis. 
It would hardly be practicable to advise a 
more definite way of procuring such a basis 
than to have the benefit of conference and dis- 
cussion on points of general importance and 
interest in the administration and develop- 
ment of libraries at some recognized and fully 
equipped headquarters. It seems open to many 
objections that these should be connected with 
a particular library. If it should be the con- 
sensus of opinion that these headquarters 
should be affiliated with a library, it would 
seem that the selection would naturally fall 
upon the Library of Congress as the proper 
locale for the same, while connected with a li- 
brary. 

The advantages and disadvantages of such 
a union are numerous. Among the disad- 
vantages would be that persons desiring to 
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obtain counsel and advice such as would be 
available in this institution when established 
would prefer an isolated and independent 
body of consultees and an institute devoted 
solely to the development of the profession 
as such. If this view has any real weight it 
would seem that it would be preferable to 
select New York as the city in which to erect 
the necessary building and in that institute 
to have persons attending to the business of 
the progress of libraries and nothing else. 
The real value of such an institute would not 
be thoroughly appreciated at first. The work 
of such an institute would have to grow and 
acquire its experience and if acquired in a 
methodical and progressive manner would un- 
doubtedly be appreciated by every librarian 
in the United States. The activities of the 
institution could not be designated at the 
present time, because experience in carrying 
on the work would disclose many avenues not 
thought of in the beginning of the institute 
but which would increasingly require atten- 
tion, care and industry. If libraries are here- 
after to become centers not only for the sim- 
ple distribution of books and places for refer- 
ence work but are to become the study shops 
and literary laboratories of the younger por- 
tion of our American people, there will be 
very many problems which will give rise to 
much debate in the minds of all connected 
with the institution. Taking all these points 
into consideration, I would, so far as my hum- 
ble judgment goes, advocate headquarters in 
New York City with a staff of workers de- 
voted to the one object of making it a central 
bureau of information and consultation for 
all the libraries whether great or small. It 
would act as a hindrance rather than a help 
to make such a scheme as is contemplated an 
annex to the work of a great city library, or 
the library of one of our leading universities, 
or, as I venture to think, an institute housed 
and conducted in and by the Congressional 
Library. The points which would require 
consideration are so numerous, so various, 
and so important, that those who have the 
conduct of the institution should be an inde- 
pendent body working in its own quarters 
and carrying on its work solely and wholly 
for the benefit of all, be the applicants for its 
advice connected with the smallest or with the 
largest of the libraries in the country. 


il 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR ORGANIZATION AND 

ACTIVITIES. 
By Mary W. 
Location, 

New York, near 42d street station. 

This location is desirable because of New 
York being the statistical center of libra- 
ry activities and because of its being pre- 
eminently the American book-market. 

Activities. 

A. 1. Advisory board, in all matters con- 
cerning library administration 

2. Agent, in selecting and buying books 
for libraries, exchanging dupli- 
cates between libraries, and _ne- 
gotiating inter-library loans. 

3. Library patent-office, showing models 
of library devices and the workings 
of various methods. 

B. 1. Bureau of information, serving libra- 
ries wanting librarians and assis- 
tants, and persons wanting library 
positions; directing persons to 
sources of information on library 
topics. 

2. Personal headquarters, serving out- 
of-town librarians and trustees as 
a meeting-place with one another, 
with candidates for positions, etc. ; 
and as a place of entertainment for 
foreign or distant librarians and 
men of letters. 

3. Club-house for local library meetings. 

4. Lecture bureau, furnishing lecturers 
on library and literary topics, lead- 
ers of institutes, instructors of li- 
brary staffs. 

. Professional library; a collection of 
library literature past and present, 
including bibliography and_ the 
book-arts, with a special collection 
illustrative of the history of learn- 
ing and of bookmaking. 

. Correspondence school of library 
economy, with graded courses ap- 
propriate to the work of varying 
grades of libraries. 

2. Headquarters for an advanced libra- 
ry school, affiliated with Columbia 
University and with the Reference 
Department of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. 

Administration 
A scholar at the head, with his secretary. 
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An administrative officer as his first assis 
tant. 

A treasurer 

Other officers as follows: 

.1. Head of advisory board, agency, and 
patent-office referred to, with assi- 
tants. 

. Head of bureau of information 
lecture bureau, with assistants. 
Head of professional library, with as- 


and 


sistants. 

D. Head of library school, with a first as- 
sistant in charge of correspondence 
courses, and other assistants, 

Superintendent of buildings and his 
force. 
Consulting staff: architect, lawyer, 
specialists in subject-bibliography 

Organization, 

Chartered independently of any institution, 
by the A. L. A., under laws o% Massachu 
setts, if possible. 

Governed by standing committee of A. |. 
A., self-perpetuating in case of vacancies ; 
reported on each year. 

Endowed, through the A, L. A., with speci 
fied appropriation each year according to 
the probable needs of the year 

AS A CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY. 


By Hitter C. 

THE significant feature of library work in 
America has been co-operation. To it, mor 
than to any other single factor, is probably 
due the rapid advance and improvement of 


the public libraries. How widely this is true 


may be seen by the reports of the A. L. A 
But even they 


Committee on Co-operation 
iail to record adequately that willingness to 
share ideas which has prevailed so generously 
among librarians and contributed so greatly 
to the general efficiency. To permit of effec- 
tive co-operation certain organization is nec 
essary, and with this end in view the library 
periodicals, the American Library Association, 
and its Publishing Board were established. 
The efficiency of these agencies would be 
enormously increased by a permanent head- 
quarters with adequate financial resources, 
and the variety of important activities which 
might be entered on is almost bewildering. 
They would include: 

(1.) Work by the central force which could 
he done more economically than by individual 
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libraries. The great saving thus effected has 
been demonstrated by the distribution of 
printed catalog cards from the Library of 
Congress, There are numerous similar co- 
operative schemes which would result in an 
immense economy. For example, many li- 
braries in order to interest readers compile 
and publish in bulletins and local news- 
papers notes on new books. This work, or 
the basis for it, might be done once for all 
by a central bureau. The cost then, compared 
to the cost at present, would be almost in the 
proportion of one to the number of libraries 
now attempting it; and the service could be 
made superior at that. 

(2.) Through tNe central bureau the work 
of special libraries could be made avail- 
able for all. Certain libraries find it neces- 
sary to index current periodical literature 
for use before printed volumes of indexes ap- 
pear. Other libraries index current events in 
the newspapers. Such work instead of serv- 
ing a single library could, through a central 
bureau, be made useful to all. 

(3.) Undertakings too arduous for any one 
library could be carried on for the benefit of 
all. The portrait index about to be issued by 
the Publishing Board is a good example. 
With a permanent home and increased funds 
the number of such enterprises could to great 
advantage be multiplied. The appraisal of 


THERE are undoubtedly a good many people 
who wonder what librarians find to talk about 
in the hundred and one meetings that fill out 
the year. The wonder is legitimate, and it 
might be well, instead of taking it for granted 
that we and our work benefit by, for example, 
the annual meeting of our state association, 
to ask ourselves whether that profit really 
comes; whether, in short, it is worth while to 
spend time and money and, most precious of 
all, energy, in getting up and getting to such 
meetings as these. 

The one thing apparent immediately is that 
it is distinctly not worth while if the affair is 
simply a junketing tour. It is certain that the 


* Part of president’s address, delivered before Key- 
stone State Library Association, Gettysburg, Pa, 
Oct. 9, 1903. 


ON THE PURPOSE OF LIBRARY MEETINGS.* 


By Isapet Ery Lorp, Assistant Librarian, Pratt Institute Free Library. 


current literature would be an important step 
of incalculable value. If only fiction were 
evaluated, the saving of funds now wasted in 
trash and the saving of labor to the individual 
libraries, each struggling with only partial 
success to keep abreast of the huge stream of 
current novels, would alone repay the cost. 
(4.) The headquarters could contain a mu- 
seum of library science where would be found 
all the best mechanical devices and illustra- 
tions of the latest and most useful library 
methods, The benefit of such a museum to 
the library profession is at once evident. Its 
value to the layman might be quite as far 
reaching. Thither might resort the trustee 
of the stagnant library — and there are many 
such — who feels that his institution ought to 
do more for his community, but does not 
know just how. He cannot go about visiting 
many libraries, but he could go to the A. L. 
A. headquarters and quickly post himself on 
modern library activities and methods. Thith- 
er would also resort the intelligent layman to 
whose support the library often owes its ex- 
istence, and the prospective donor who desires 
to learn the most useful directions for his gift. 
Such are only a few of the most obvious 
advantages of a permanent headquarters with 
a generous endowment. That such an insti- 
tution would develop in the direction of far 
more ambitious enterprises no one can doubt. 


overwhelming majority of us who travel far 
to library meetings could get more fun— 
and, what we probably have greater need of, 
more rest and refreshment — from the same 
time and money if we expended it otherwise. 
There are always friends we long to visit, 
quiet places by the sea or in the mountains 
where we get a new lease of life even in a 
day’s sojourn. Physically restful a library 
meeting is seldom found, I fancy, and many 
a librarian returns from such with the desire 
for a good night’s sleep preponderant. The 
profit, then, if there is any, must lie else- 
where. Shall we look for it in the formal 
papers presented? Obviously not. The li- 
brary periodicals are only too glad to print 
every paper of value that deals with any but 
purely local conditions; the public press 
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would probably take care of these last. A 
printed paper as read to oneself is much bet- 
ter understood and appreciated, because one 
can pause, reread, weigh and judge as one 
cannot in following the flow of spoken words. 
But the discussions after the papers, scme one 
suggests, are hardly reproducible. True, but 
are they alone worth the machinery of a 
meeting? Are they not for the most part 
rather the expression of the personal attitude 
of the individual who speaks? Do they often 
really answer the arguments or the state- 
ments of the formal paper? 

But even in refusing the discussions the 
merit of actual contribution, we grant them 
what seems to me to be the reason for the be- 
ing of our meetings — namely, the gaining of 
a personal knowledge of our co-workers. 
Read as you will the printed page, you get a 
sense of the personality of the author only 
when he is a master of the literary art. That. 
alas! a librarian can very rarely be. His 
written words may very easily say one thing 
while his personality adds or takes away 
something that almost totally changes the 
meaning of what he has said. That person- 
ality may give weight or may destroy it; in 
any but a purely intellectual question it must 
affect it one way or the other. 

There are in the camp of the librarians 
many who believe this doctrine firmly, but it 
seems to me — perhaps it is a mistake on my 
part—that usually those who realize that 
personality counts enormously also hold that 
there is one ideal librarian and that all good 
librarians are to be measured by this one. 
That view is hardly consistent with the facts 
of life. Many men—and more women! — 
of many kinds are of use in library work, as 
in other kinds of work. There is none per- 
fect; there is none who is right on all points. 
lf there were, the simplest thing for us to do 
would be to make him the pope of librarians 
at once. But men and women are as they 
are, and we must use them too as they are, 
not as we wish they might be. But just so 
far as we know the strength and the limita- 
tions of each of our fellow-workers, just so 
far are we helped in making the right use of 
whatever each person has contributed to the 
work at large. This criterion for judgment 
we get when we come together and get to 
know each what the other is like. 


There is always to be added, moreover, the 
inspiration that comes from personal inter- 
course. And this is by no means a one-sided 
affair. 

The librarian of some little village library 
with a handful of books and a want of even 
the commonest library machinery, hears at a 
meeting like this the tale of the splendid 
work being done in a big city library with 
magnificent equipment and what seems to her 
—pronouns should be used precisely !— un- 
limited resources. She feels herself to be a 
part of the library movement in general; she 
takes her own pride in what a fellow-worker 
is accomplishing; she goes back to her own 
work perhaps with new ideas and certainly 
with fresh determination to make her library 
count for as much as possible in her little 
community. But that is not all the benefit 
that has been gained from that particular 
talk. The librarian of the big city library has 
been spending his time, as he must from his 
position, on executive detail. He believes in 
his work, but in his daily routine it is not al- 
ways easy to realize it. And when he has 
answered the questions of the village libra- 
rian, when he has heard some details of what 
she is doing as the server of the people di- 
rectly, he feels that suddenly he has touched 
earth again, has realized afresh the meaning 
of the details of his budget and his corre- 
spondence. 

Such a talk as this might be a private one 
or it might be part of a round table discus- 
sion. For there must be some formal means 
of expression of personal views, some care- 
fully prepared opportunity for such expres- 
sion. Otherwise there need be no regular 
meetings at all, and perhaps some of my 
hearers have thought that my statements 
seem to call for the abolishment thereof. Far 
from it. We meet as librarians, and as libra- 
rians we come to talk in the meetings. When 
we go on pleasure trips it is to be supposed 
that we go rather as indviduals. If a con- 
ference were planned without formal meet- 
ings it would turn itself into a series of pleas- 
ure parties in a very short time. That such 
jaunts throw very pleasant and often illumi- 
nating sidelights on those with whom we as- 
sociate is true, but the common light of day 
is shed when the work itself is being talked 
of, whether publicly or privately 
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In binding periodicals, at the Library of 
Congress, the question has arisen whether the 
preservation of the advertising pages should 
be limited in any way. The practice of other 
libraries in which the same question was like- 
ly to arise under somewhat similar conditions 
was made the subject of inquiry for purposes 
of comparison. It appears that in one of 
these libraries all of the advertising pages are 
bound, the librarian believing that the few big 
cyclopedic libraries must preserve everything 
printed, without any indefiniteness, In three 
of these libraries, representing most impor- 
tant circulating and reference collections, the 
advertisements of a single number of a vol- 
ume are bound and the others are generally 
rejected. In one library, technical and scien- 
tific journals are bound inclusive of the ad- 
vertisements while, in binding literary and 
popular magazines, the advertisements are 
omitted altogether. The librarian advises, 
however, that a greater range of advertise- 
ments be preserved in the Library of Con- 
gress, although the plan referred to above is 
the only reasonable one for the purposes of 
his library. In another library, the adver- 
tisements seem to be preserved in connection 
with certain selected periodicals only. 

The following plans have been considered : 

(1.) The advertising pages to be bound 
complete, either at the end of the book or as 
issued. 

(2.) To be preserved, without rejection of 
any part, in separate series, either in a simple 
binding, in holders, or in packages. 

(3.) The advertisements of a single num- 
ber of each volume, or of a time division, to 
be bound (usually at the back of the book), 
with the covers, and the rest to be rejected 
as useless repetition. 

(4.) A selected list of periodicals to stand 
as representative of advertisements, their con- 
tents to be bound intact; general periodicals 
representing country or place; special and 
technical journals representing subject and 
place. 

Of these four plans, the most inclusive 


* Prepared for Niagara Falls Conference of the 
American Library Association 
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one (1) offers the following advantages: It 
preserves the book, not a selected part mere- 
ly; any person, if given a discretion in reject- 
ing, might omit an important part; parts of 
the text may at any time be extended into 
the advertising pages and thus cause a con- 
stant revision of plan or else a loss of the 
extended text; the selection, if attempted, 
would demand time and attention; evidence 
on property rights under or against patents 
might be destroyed or impaired in some in- 
stances, a consideration that has weight in 
favor of the preservation of the advertise- 
ments in technical journals for a number of 
years sufficient to cover the life of a patent; 
if generally understood that a few large libra- 
ries were preserving all of the advertising 
pages of their periodicals, many other libra- 
ries could be saved expense in this direction. 

On the other hand, the extra shelf room 
required, would be a disadvantage. A certain 
technical journal contains 4000 pages in a 
year, about evenly divided between the text 
and the advertising pages. Altogether this 
makes four large volumes yearly; but only 
two, if the advertisements are mostly rejected. 

Other disadvantages are—extra cost of 
binding; weakness in the binding on account 
of the poor paper, the condition of the adver- 
tising part, and the size of the book; awk- 
wardness in handling the book in common 
use where the advertisements are not an ob- 
ject; the difficulty of turning readily to the 
indexes when these stand between the text 
and the advertisements, in the middle of the 
book 

The second plan, which provides for the 
preservation of the advertisements as a whole, 
but subordinately in a simple binding, offers 
certain advantages, “since the object of pre- 
serving the reading matter of the periodical 
and that of preserving the advertisements are 
entirely different. The reading matter would 
be thus relieved of a considerable bulk of 
irrelevant matter, and the advertisements 
could be preserved in connection with other 
contemporary advertisements in a cheaper 
form of binding.” 
From this point of view advertisements may 
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be considered as part of the book only in a 
literal sense, their purpose and origin be- 
ing distant from that of the subscription arti- 
cle. An editorial in the June issue of a cer- 
tain magazine makes a frank admission re- 
garding “objectionable” and “fraudulent” ad 
vertisements, which accentuates the distinct 
and separate purpose of the advertising pages 
when it states that “the majority of the maga 
zine publishers, however, have already de- 
cided to discontinue advertising of that na 
ture.” 

Most of the practical advantages of the first 
plan relating to the preservation and use of 
advertising matter are provided for by this 
plan; but when the advertising pages are few 
they must be collected in temporary holders 
until sufficient to make up a volume for bind- 
ing. 

3y the third plan, the advertisements of a 
single number of each volume (or of some 
time division) are bound with the book and 
the balance are rejected as useless repetition. 

This plan seems to be the one most general- 
ly in use in large collections and it has re- 
ceived high endorsement on account of its 
practical working during extended applica- 
tion. 

It is referred to as the “preferred plan based 
upon experience,” “the most advisable plan 
for a large reference library.” 

Plan four, according to which a selected 
list of periodicals is to become representative 
of advertising, is easier to pronounce as a 
theory than to carry out to advantage in prac- 
tice, owing in part to the variableness of most 
serial publications. 

The opinion seems to be rather general that 
the exclusive use of any one plan would not 
in every instance lead to reasonably useful 
results, The writer’s personal inclination is 
to consider each periodical as an individual 
case; but he believes that the following rules 
may be relied upon for general guidance: 

(1.) Bind all advertisements with the text, 
in these cases: 

When the press-work of the book as 
a whole is a feature, 
Society publications, 
Other serials containing only a few 
pages of advertising matter, 
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Selected periodicals 
have permanence and pre-eminent 
weight, 

Periodicals in which the text 
advertising pages have a consecu- 


seeming to 


and 


tive register. 
In all cases except the last, the advertise 
with outside covers, should be bound 
end of the book. 

(2.) When the advertisements have impor- 
tant independently of the 
text, bind all or a selection in se- 
gregated series, apart the 
other matter with which they were 
published, in the following cases, 
adopting a simple cloth binding, 
with little gilt lettering: 

When the advertisements are exces- 
sive in quantity, 

When the text bound by itself makes 
a heavy volume. 

When, on account of paper, condi- 
tion or form of issue, the adver- 
tising pages greatly impede the 
binding of the text or when for 
these reasons they are likely to 
become a source of noticeable 
weakness in the finished work. 

(3.) In all other cases, bind the advertise- 
ments of a single number, with 
the covers, at the end of the vol- 
ume and reject the rest. 

The advertisements of the first number or 
of the last number of a volume are usually 
chosen for preservation, but there might be 
an advantage in making a selection of differ- 
ent numbers so as to represent equally the 
different months of the entire year, always 
assigning the same month to each particular 
periodical 

Bind indexes, as well as tables, at the be- 
ginning of the book unless paged as a con- 
tinuation of the text. 

The paper, “How to bind periodicals,” read 
by Mr. Norman C. Perkins at the Conference 
of 1887 and printed in the Liprary JOURNAL 
of that year (p. 354-56), relieves those who 
come after him from a discussion of the gen- 
eral question of the value of the advertising 
pages of serials viewed from the bibliographi- 
cal and historical standpoints. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND SERIOUS 
READING. 


“Mankind in the making,” by H. G. Wells, in Fort- 
nightly Review, August. 


ALLusIoN to the predominance of fiction 
brings one round to the question of the pub- 
lic hbrary. One is constantly reading attacks 
on these new and most promising institutions, 
and always these attacks base themselves on 
the fact that the number of novels taken out 
was so many times, so many hundred times 
greater than the number of “serious” books. 
Follows nonsense about “scrappy” reading, 
shallowness of the public mind, and so forth. 
Public pomposities take up the strain and de- 
liver large, vague, foolish discourses on our 
intellectual decline. It occurs to none of these 
people — nothing, indeed, ever does seem to 
occur to this sort of people—to inquire if a 
man or woman can get serious reading from a 
public library, An inspection of a public li- 
brary catalog reveals, no doubt, a certain pro- 
portion of “serious” books available, but, as a 
rule, that “serious side” is a quite higgledy- 
piggledy heap of fragments. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, an intelligent mechanic has a proclivi- 
ty for economic questions, he will find no book 
whatever to guide him to what literature there 
may be upon those questions. He will plunge 
into the catalog and discover perhaps a few 
publications of the Cobden Club, Henry 
George’s “Progress and poverty,” J. S. Mill’s 
“Autobiography,” Ruskin’s “Unto this last,” 
“The statesman’s year book” for 1895, and a 
text-book specially adapted to such and such 
an examination by the tutors of the Univer- 
sity Correspondence College. What can you 
expect from such a supply but a pitiful men- 
tal hash? What is the most intelligent of 
mechanics likely to secure for himself from 
this bran pie? Serious subjects are not to be 
read in this wild disorderly way. But fiction 
can be. A novel is fairly complete in itself, 
and in sticking to novels, the public library 
readers show, I submit, a better literary sense 
and a finer intellectual feeling than the mud- 
dle-headed, review-inspired, pretentious peo- 
ple who blame them. 

But manifestly the public libraries ought to 
be equipped for serious reading. Too many 
of them are covers without meat, or, at least, 
with nothing to satisfy a respectable mind 
hunger. And the obvious direct method to 
equip them is to organize an association, 
to work, if possible, with the librarians, and 
get this “serious” side of the libraries, this 
partially important side, into better order. A 
few men with a little money to spend could 
do what is wanted for the whole English- 
speaking world. The first business of such 
an association would be to get “Guides” to 
various fields of human interest written, 
guides that should be clear, explicit bibliog- 
raphies, putting all the various writers into 
their relationships one to another, advising 
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what books should be first taken by the be- 
ginner in the field, indicating their trend, 
pointing out the less technical ones and those 
written obscurely. Differential type might 
stamp the more or less important works. Ex- 
perienced University Extension lecturers 
ought to have just the necessary knowledge 
of the popular mind to write such guides, 
and when they were written the association 
would see they were reprinted, kept up to 
date and replaced by new editions. These 
guides ought to go to every public library, 
and I think also that all sorts of people would 
be eager to buy them if they were known to 
be comprehensive, intelligent, and inclusive. 
They might even “pay.” Then I would sug- 
gest this association should make up lists of 
books to present an outline course or a full 
course corresponding to each guide. Where 
books were already published in a cheap edi- 
tion the association would merely negotiate 
with the publisher for the special supply of a 
few thousand copies of each. Where books 
were modern and dear the association would 
negotiate with publisher and author for the 
printing of a special public library edition 
They would then distribute these sets of 
books either freely or at special rates, three 
or four sets or more to each library. In many 
cases the association would probably find it 
preferable to print its editions afresh, with 
specially written introductions, defining the 
relationship of each book to the general liter- 
ature of the subject. Extension lecturers, if 
they could trust the libraries to have such sets 
of books, would find the possibility of work- 
ing in co-operation with these institutions 
greatly increased. But now a teacher never 
knows what books may or may not be in the 
adjacent public library. .. . 

Such an association in the present state of 
publishing would become —in Great Britain, 
at any rate—quite inevitably a publishing 
association. A succession of vigorous, well- 
endowed voluntary publishing associations is 
a quite vital necessity in the modern state. A 
succession is needed because each age has its 
unexpected new needs and new methods, and 
it would not be a bad idea to endow such as- 
sociations with a winding-up clause that would 
plump them, stock, unspent capital, and every 
thing except perhaps a pension fund for the 
older employees, into the funds of some great 
public library at the end of 30 or 4o years. 
Several such associations have played, or are 
still playing, a useful part in British affairs. 
but most of them have lost the elasticity of 
youth. Lord Brougham’s Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge was one of the 
earliest, and we have to-day, for example, the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, the Catholic Truth Society, the 
Rationalist Press Association, and the Fabian 
Society. There is a real need to-day for one 
— indeed there is room for several — pub- 
lishing associations that would set themselves 
to put bright modern lights into these too 
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often empty lanterns, the public libraries. So 
lit, Great Britain would have in them an in- 
strument of public education unparalleled in 
the world, infinitely better adapted to the in- 
dividualistic idiosyncrasy of our peoples than 
any imitation of German colleges can possibly 
be. Propaganda of all sorts could be diverted 
to this purpose. Persons of imperialistic 
tendencies might well consider the advisabil- 
ity of guides to good geographical and histor- 
cal reading and sets of travel books, and of 
geographical and historical works. Ameri- 
canizers might consider the possibility of sets 
that would help the common British to a 
clearer idea of America and Americans, to a 
realization that the British Islands are some- 
thing more than three obscure patches of land 
entirely covered by a haughty peerage and a 
slightly absurd but historically interesting 
crown. . . . Indeed, whatever you want 
thought or believed, I would say, give books! 


SOME MEMORIES OF CHARLES AMMI 
CUTTER. 

At the last meeting of the District of Co- 
lumbia Library Association Mr. Thorvald 
Solberg, Register of Copyrights, at the re- 
quest of the president, spoke briefly of his 
acquaintance with the late Charles Ammi 
Cutter: 

“While it is probable that I must have met 
Mr. Cutter before, it was not until I attended 
my first A. L. A. conference at Milwaukee, in 
1886, that I formed any acquaintance with 
him approaching intimacy. In that beautiful 
western city we strolled together, took long 
walks to the woods on the north shore, and 
rowed or sailed on the beautiful lake. I re- 
member especially one long walk into the 
country and some hours at night on the lake. 
From that year one of the pleasures looked 
forward to at the library conferences was the 
renewing of friendly intercourse with Mr. 
Cutter; for what he showed himself at that 
first meeting he always remained — the simple 
gentleman, and helpful friend. Mr. Cutter 
was one of the most modest of men. Self- 
advertising and exploitation were to him im- 
possible. Even a great part of his literary 
work was anonymous, and few people, I 
think, were aware of its quantity. He con- 
tributed with considerable regularity to The 
Nation from about the beginning of that 
paper — notes, reviews, and sometimes longer 
articles. It is remarkable under the circum- 
stances that he was so widely known. On 
my various visits to libraries both in England 
and on the Continent, Mr. Cutter was the 
one American librarian most frequently asked 
after, and always with great respect and 
warm regard. 

“Mr. Cutter sometimes quoted the saying 
‘the librarian who reads is lost,’ but I think 
without believing it himself. At least he was 
not afraid to read, and his reading was wide 
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and of a noticeable character. Some years 
ago he contributed to The Nation a series of 
articles on the great churches of France 
round Paris—Amiens, Beauvais, Laon, 
Rheims, Chartres, etc. These articles gave 
striking evidence of his wide and minute 
knowledge of history and architecture. When 
I agreed to go to the Copyright Congress 
held at Paris in 1900, remembering how 
greatly I had enjoyed these articles and how 
they had aroused my interest in those won- 
derful French churches, I proposed to take 
part of my vacation in visiting them, and 
wrote Mr. Cutter of my plan. To my delight- 
ful surprise he promptly replied that in that 
case he would go to France too, and explained 
that he had formed the project of going over 
that tour again to take a lot of photographs 
to be used ‘to occupy the enforced leisure of 
my old age — when it comes,’ and to make an 
extended, illustrated copy of the letters for 
the Forbes Library. He wrote me to try to 
secure passage for him on my ship, but un- 
happily he was obliged at last to telegraph me 
that he must give up the trip. His letters re 
lating to this incident are so characteristic of 
the man that I venture to quote from them 
‘Dear Solberg: I am really thinking of going 
with you to Paris and the cathedrals. Could 
I get a berth in your S. S.?... Then when 
your Congress is finished we two could 
cathedralize at our leisure. When must you 
return? But perhaps, after all, you were not 
serious in your proposal and only indulged 
in it as a chateau en Espagne. If so let me 
know quick, that I may tear my wing of 
down before I build it up any higher. If not 
let me know about the steamer. ... I fear 
P. will be very crowded, very hot, very deat 
very un-Parisian, but I should look for chief 
pleasure to the smaller towns, Soissons 
Noyon, Compiégne, Beauvais, etc., with (if 
one cd. afford time) a glimpse of Chartres 
Contances, Avranches, St. L6, Bayeux, Caen, 
Lisieux, Evreux, Rouen, embarking at Le 
Havre.’ 

“When obliged to give up the project, he 
wrote: ‘I am very much disappointed at not 
being able to be in two places at once. [ 
wanted to go.... What a good time we 
should have had poking round the narrow 
ill-smelling streets, climbing to the tops of 
towers, discussing the architecture of the 
cathedrals and wishing any one could build 
like that nowadays, finding the portraits of 
the men in the streets, in the 500-year-old 
carvings on the church doors, interpreting 
the stone parables or giving them up as being 
too puzzling, sampling the foods and the 
wines, regretting the disappearance of the old 
and noting with disapproving sympathy the 
income of modern comforts!’ With this last 
letter written just after his return from the 
Montreal conference, he inclosed—as was 
a characteristic habit with him —two little 
slips of paper on which was scribbled the fol- 
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lowing: ‘I enjoyed both conference and post- 
conference very much. Everything went well. 
The weather was made to order and well 
made. If it showered it was to lay the dust 
or to furnish cloud effects. The moon was 
at its best and a special eclipse thrown in for 
our benefit. Fifty or so lagged a day behind 
at Quebec and saw the Corpus Christi pro- 
cession, magnificent in its priests’ robes and 
beautiful in its children. And to crown all 
the best choir in Montreal, the Jesuits, re- 
turning from the procession on our boat, sang 
for our delectation from 3 p.m. to midnight 
secular songs, with rich voices, excellent 
training, wonderful memory (for they had no 
notes) and great feeling. Especially the Pil- 
grims’ chorus in Tannhauser lingers in my 
memory and the Two Grenadiers as solo and 
chorus. And the gtars were shining on the 
black river and the lighthouses gleamed, and 
after it was over the moon rose red and 
prophesied the warm days that have come.’ 
“These letters are characteristic of our 
friend, and bring out one most admirable 
trait— his love of life. He unfeignedly en- 
joyed living. The sky, the air, the sun, frag- 
rances, flavors —all of nature’s gifts — all of 
her moods — he made his by appreciation and 
enjoyment. When wheeling with him once 
at the seaside I said: ‘Mr. Cutter, you may 
laugh, but do you know I find that the crunch 
of my wheels over these fiae shells gives me 
a sense of delight?’ He replied quickly and 
eagerly: ‘Why, I was just about to make that 
remark to you.’ It was his intense love of 
nature which helped to make Mr. Cutter such 
a delightful companion. Walking, driving, 
cycling, boating, he was always alive to all 
that was fine and good, and while he said 
little — he was never gushing — you felt that 
nothing escaped him and that he was draw- 
ing in with every breath what there was of 
beauty in sky, earth, water, trees, flowers — 
color, form, fragrance —all appealed to him. 
We all of us know too how surely at the 
conferences Mr. Cutter was found thoroughly 
enjoying every innocent pleasure, and how 
many of us now feel, as I do, that to that 
trait of his we ourselves owe many an hour 
of happy enjoyment, the memory of which 
still lingers. It should not be left unsaid 
that in the same high degree he was appre- 
ciative of whatever was fine in human nature. 
He was never envious, always kindly. In the 
most intimate talks with him, while he was 
always frank and honest, he was never in- 
considerate of others. I never knew him to 
say anything contemptuous of any other libra- 
rian or of any other man. He was not afraid 
of criticism and never resented it. He would 
say sometimes that if his work would not 
bear criticism he would better know it, and 
his willingness constantly to endeavor to im- 
prove his work was remarkable. I find my 
sadness at Mr. Cutter’s death and my sense of 
loss growing upon me. There is no one to 
fill his place.” 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF FICTION.* 


Mr. Dewey was right when he provided a 
piace for prose fiction in literature, and in the 
papers read before the library clubs in the last 
year or so we all may discern a growing 
realization of the educational as well as the 
recreative value of prose fiction. And it was 
with the wish to further this realization of 
the educational value of fiction, that two 
years ago the Keystone State Library Asso- 
ciation appointed a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Joseph G. Rosengarten, William M. 
Stevenson and John Thomson to report on the 
possibility of the classification of prose fic- 
uion. This committee was succeeded by one 
composed of Messrs. William M. Stevenson, 
John Thomson, and Albert R. Durham, and 
this latter committee stated last year that 
they would endeavor to have an actual test 
made in some library or libraries, the classi- 
fication used to be built up as much as possi- 
ble upon the Dewey decimal system. 

The Free Library of Philadelphia offered 
the committee to make the test at the Wagner 
Institute Branch, and we immediately pro- 
ceeded with the work. 

In arranging the details, it was decided to 
keep these points in view: 


First: That the system must be inexpen- 
sive. 

Second: That it must not necessitate the 
rewriting of a single catalog card. 

Third: That it must not require any altera- 
_tion in shelf arrangements. 

Fourth: That it must be perfectly intelligi- 
ble to the public. 

or 


We selected eighteen “catch words” 


“classes” resolvable into Dewey numbers, 
thus: 
100 Philosophical. 
Psychological. 
Ethical. 
200 Religious. 
300 =6Sociological. 


Economic. 

Social classes. 

Customs. 

Legendary and Mythological 
Philological. 

Natural science 

Animal life. 

Useful arts. 

7 Fine arts. 


800 Literature. 
goo Historical (sub-divided) 
©6Travel-descriptive. 


Biographical. 
Of these “catch words” or “classes” we 


had small rubber stamps made of a size to fill 
the bottom third or quarter of an ordinary 


* Part of paper read before Keystone State Li- 
brary Association, Oct. 1903. 
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outside book label. By this means the class 

assigned to each book was stamped on its out- 
side label, thus plainly indicating to anyone 
glancing over the shelves the nature of each 
novel so stamped. The class was also stamped 
on the catalog cards a little below the call 
number and on the bookplate and book-slip. 

No books were assigned to any class which 
did not fully justify it. Thus while Stanley 
Weyman’s “Count Hannibal” with its account 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew was clas- 
sified as “Historical-French,” the same au- 
thor’s “Memoirs of a minister of. France” was 
rejected. In short, no book was assigned a 
classification that was not distinctly didactic, 
controversial or historical. 

It was also decided to take the residue, and 
where it was thought it would be helpful to 
readers and students, to assign to them sup- 
plementary headings. The headings selected 
were as follows: 


Adventures. 

American Indians. 

Character sketches. 

Detective tales. 

Life (under the names of countries, thus 
English life, Hungarian life, etc.). 

Military tales. 

School tales (including college stories). 


Rubber stamps of these supplementary head- 
ings were made, and the books treated in the 
same way as those to which class headings 
resolved into Dewey numbers had been as- 

The board of trustees are having the — 
of the work done printed in the form of ¢ 
dictionary catalog of “Prose fiction in he 
Wagner Institute Branch of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia.” Under the author heading, 
in addition to the class heading assigned, 
short note has been added, giving an idea of 
the character of the book, the thesis it is in- 
tended to defend, or the conditions that it 
represents. If “Historical,” in addition to the 
dates, a few of the characters introduced are 
given, as well as where space permitted, some 
of the more important historical occurrences, 
while those classed as “Travel-descriptive” 
have a list of the principal places described. 
Those classed as “Biographical” in addition 
to appearing under the heading “Biograph- 
ical” appear also in appendixes to the various 
divisions of “Historical.” 

Under the subject headings a few explana- 
tory words have been added; thus under 
“Religious” one would find 


Bayly, A. E. Donovan. 

Atheism to Christianity. 

Zola, Emile. Lourdes. 

Roman Catholicism to scepticism. 
though no such notes are appended to the 
supplementary subject headings. The title 
entries, of course, simply give title, author and 


class. 
In all cases we have endeavored to follow 
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the arrangement the Dewey classification 
thus: “As others saw Him” and “The martyr 
of Golgotha,” virtually lives of Christ, are 
classified as “Religious” not “Biographical.” 

Novels on the gambling and liquor question 
are placed under “Ethical” as are also the so- 
called “problem” novels, the Dewey numbers 
for these being 175, 178 and 176. 

Again to take the novels dealing with her- 
editary insanity, Witherspoon's “Doctor Ben,” 
which is chiefly concerned with the treatment 
of the disease, appears under “Useful Arts” 
(medicine) ; Douglas’ “Question of silence,” 


which goes more into heredity itself, appears 
under “Natural science,” while Price’s “Just 
impediment,” which discusses the moral duties 
of the victim of this curse, appears under 
“Ethical.” The Thirty Years’ W ar has been 
a as “Historical-German,” and the 
crusades as “Historical-Medizval.” Ordinary 
Ressstend | novels have been classified accord- 


from which they are written, 
thus Erckmann and Chatrian’s “Waterloo” is 
“Historical-French,” while Henty’s “One of 
the 28th” is “Historical-English,” though both 
treat of Waterloo. 

_ Roughly speaking there are some 4900 titles 
included in this catalog, and of these 4900 
titles, 1800 titles were assigned class headings, 
which I have described as “resolvable into 
Dewey number,” that is about 37 per cent., 
while about 1100 other titles were deemed ca- 
pable of receiving the supplementary head- 
om or an additional 23 per cent., and it 
should be remembered that while some of 
these latter headings indicate the mere recrea- 


ing to the side 


tive function of the books all those desig- 
nated “English life,” “New England life,” 
“Polish life,” ete., have a distinct educational 
value. 


Of what, 
due consist? 


then, may be asked, does the resi- 
It consists of matter almost as 
varied as that classified. It cont: uins many of 
the treasures of literature, such as “Pickwick 
papers,” “The history of Mr. Samuel Tit- 
marsh,” “Evan Harrington,” “The bride of 
Lammermoor,” and “Tristram Shandy.” 
Moral tales abound, from Miss Edgeworth’s 
“Harry and Lucy” down to the “Arabella and 
Araminta stories.” There are collections of 
short stories, which unless containing a titular 
story, were of course in most cases not sus- 
ceptible to classification; there are love sto- 
ries innumerable; and lastly, there are books 
like the famous German train, that started 
from nowhere and after running some hours 
arrived nowhere. 

The historical and ‘biographical novel has 
been decried on account of its inaccuracy. 
Shall we rid ourselves of Shakespeare because 
he placed a sea coast to Bohemia, or because 
“Troilus and Cressida” is little more than a 
travesty on Homer? More French history, 
adulterated as it may be, is gleaned by the 
masses from Dumas than from Carlyle and 
Guizot. In the Wagner Institute Branch last 
year we issued 3672 volumes of Dumas; 
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while the children borrowed 3810 volumes of 
Henty. “Ivanhoe” was issued 286 times; 
“The spy,” 149 times; “The last days of Pom- 
peii,” 190 times; “The tale of two cities,” 123 
times: and the meaty volumes of Sienkie- 
wicz’s trilogy of Polish history, “The deluge,” 
“Pan Michael,” “Fire and sword” 238 times. 
Warwick, the “king maker,” is more alive in 
the “Last of the Barons” than in the pages 
we studied at school, and Luther seems pres- 
ent with us when we read the “Chronicles of 
the Sch5nberg-Cotta family.” 

Let me say in conclusion, that I believe in 
fiction. There is good fiction and bad fiction, 
but I want to see fiction receive that treatment 
that shall result in obtaining for it its proper 
recognition as an educational factor. 

The work I have done can only be consid- 
ered tentative—it was done on a collection 
of books, that from=the circumstances might 
be said like Topsy rather to “have growed” 
than to have been selected. Taking these 
4900 titles, as a basis from which to start, I 
should like to see a committee appointed to 
carry on this work; to secure the co-opera- 
tion of our large libraries, to put the system 
in active operation, and finally to publish not 
later than 1905, a selected list annotated and 
classified as this list is, of the best 10,090 vol- 
umes of fiction written in or translated into 
the English language and published prior to 
1903. O. R. Howarp THomson. 
Wagner Institute Branch, Free Library of 
Philadelphia. 


BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY BOOKS IN 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES— THE EXPE- 
RIENCE OF ONE LIBRARY. 


INASMUCH as the chief public expressions 
at the Niagara meeting of the A. L. A. re- 
garding the use of Booklovers Library books 
in public libraries were adverse, and the ex- 
perience of the Wilmington Institute Free 
Library for 10 months has been decidedly 
favorable, it seems worth while to give a 
summary account of its workings here, its 
cost, the character of the books obtained, ex- 
changes and the charging system employed. 
Another reason for describ‘ng its workings 


in a professional journal, is‘ that libra- 
rians elsewhere, seeing t ouncement 
made in our bulletin for ou: 10cal public, 


have written to ask for fuller details. Though 
such an account may prove valuable as an 
advertisement to the Booklovers Library, yet 
(it is perhaps unnecessary to add) it is given 
solely for the purpose of sharing a knowledge 
of the benefits derived here, with other libra- 
ries. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
this is the experience of one library and that 
the writer cannot assure others that experi- 
ences elsewhere would be as favorable. 

Our contract with the Booklovers Library 
began Jan. 1. For the first nine months of 
the year we had a revolving case and 125 
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books in the familiar Tabard Inn Library 
covers. We were permitted to exchange all 
or any part of the books once a month, with 
the freight both ways paid by the Philadel- 
phia office. This service cost at the rate of 
$150 per year, payable in quarterly install- 
ments. Beginning Oct. 1 we increased our 
subscription to 250 books, for which we pay 
$210 per year, but we pay transportation 
charges and are permitted to make exchanges 
as often as we like. The books are now sent 
in the blue Bodley Club Library covers, as the 
service to libraries has been given this name. 

As a result of persistent efforts to make the 
management of the Booklovers Library un- 
derstand our special needs, the service has 
steadily improved — that is, we are now get- 
ting more nearly what we request. At first 
we often received books which had been used 
in the regular Booklovers service, the popu- 
larity of which had become somewhat re- 
duced. At the present time we are getting, 
with very few exceptions, absolutely new 
books, fully 90 per cent. of the books we ask 
for, and practically the number of copies we 
request. We have found it necessary to limit 
our selections to the books listed in the Book- 
lovers bulletins, copies of which are regu- 
larly furnished. 

The chief value of this service in a library 
is the fact that through it can be supplied 
many of the current books in most active 
demand. To one not familiar with the Book- 
lovers bulletins, it should be said that each 
month they offer a liberal selection of the new 
novels, together with a fairly good selection 
of the more popular “class” books. Few tech- 
nical or expensive books are listed. In the 
case of “class” books we ordinarily do not ask 
for more than one copy each. Of the more 
ephemeral novels we generally ask for one 
or two copies only. In the case of fiction by 
such writers as Mrs. Ward and James Lane 
Allen, we buy from six to 12 copies 
soon after publication —as many as it seems 
likely we shall need for a constant supply. 
From the Booklovers we secure in addition 
as many copies as possible to aid us in sup- 
plying the first acute demands. Six copies 
of one book is the largest number for which 
we have asked, and in this we were success- 
ful. Our figures showing the number of 
copies of books which we have had may be 
of interest. They include the second 125 re- 
cently added, as it was found impossible to 
separate the figures when this article was 
written. In 210 instances we had I copy 
only; in 78 instances, 2 copies; in 21 in- 
stances, 3 copies; in 4 instances, 4 copies; 
in 3 instances, 5 copies; in I instance, 6 
copies — 466 different books in all. To Oct. 
t (125 books only) we had the use of 341 
different books. 

Inasmuch as we are rather conservative in 
the matter of permanently adding to our li- 
brary new fiction not of well attested literary 
merit, we have found this service of great 
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value, for by it we have been able to supply 

the demands of voracious fiction readers for 
the more trivial new books without definitely 
adding these books to our library. We have 
often found that the demand for some of the 
slighter books practically ceased at the end 
of two or three months, so that we were able 
to send them back. Another way in which 
this scheme has been of value to us has been 
in the fact that we could procure doubtful 
books (including “class” books) through this 
service, examine them, studying their popu- 
larity, and, if we find them meritorious, later 
add them to our library. 

We have never made ours a renting col- 
lection, but have circulated the books in this 
service free of charge. In the first nine 
months of the year, from this collection of 
125, we have circulated 4774 books, an average 
of 38 times per book —and this at a cost of 
$112.50. We have made them all seven-day 
books, without renewals, and have reserved 
only such as are also in our own library. 
The circulation from the collection of 250 
during October was 1150. So popular is this 
collection that it is a rare thing to find more 
than a few straggling Bodley Club books in 
the case. The places thus made vacant have 
been kept filled with the most attractively 
bound fiction from the regular shelves, in- 
cluding books by many standard authors, 
and in this way the circulation of such fic- 
tion has been stimulated. 

The manipulation of the system has been 
found to be very simple. For the catalog 
we have used only an author card stamped 
“Bodley Club Library,” removing the card 
when the book was returned to Philadelphia. 
We have kept a shelf list on slips, giving 
author, title and Bodley Club Library num- 
ber, together with the number of copies. For 
charging we have simply fastened a thin flap 
pocket to the back fly leaf (verso) and used 
our regulation book cards. Books have been 
classified broadly, for circulation statistics, 
and the author’s initials, instead of full Cut- 
ter author numbers, have been used for 
arrangement in the regular charging trays. 
The book cards have been stamped “Bodley 
Club Library” for identification and separate 
statistics. The book pockets have been 
stamped “This book must be returned to the 
Wilmington Institute Free Library, return- 
able in seven days,” and cards and pockets 
are marked with copy numbers. 

The public greatly appreciates the clean 
books it always gets in this service. All 
binding and repairing on the part of the 
library is eliminated, and considering the poor 
quality of the trade binding of to-day this is 
an important consideration. This plan is 
already in operation in several libraries. 
The simplicity, flexibility and economy of the 
system will no doubt commend it to many 
other public librarians. 

Georce F. BowerMan, 
Librarian Wilmington Institute Free Library. 
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CO-OPERATION IN EXCHANGE OF 
DUPLICATES THROUGH THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 

Ir seems desirable to say a few words upon 
the subject of co-operation in the exchange 
of duplicates through the Library of Congress. 
In the latter part of last year the Library of 
Congress printed and distributed two lists: 
A, of its wants in sets of periodicals and se- 
rials; B, of its duplicates of that character 
available for exchange. Copies of these lists 
were sent to 1000 libraries, with a request 
that they be checked and returned. 

Exactly 100 libraries entered into this co- 
operation work, among which may be men- 
tioned the Croyden Public Library, of Croy- 
den, England, from which we received 23 
volumes and to which we sent 28 volumes; 
the Kénigliche Bibliothek, Berlin, from which 
we received 14 volumes and to which we sent 
12 volumes; the Universitaéts Bibliothek in 
Basle, Switzerland, 23 volumes sent and re- 
ceived; and the Université de Liége Biblio- 
theque, Belgium, to which we sent 21 vol- 
umes and from which we received 16 val- 
umes and 77 odd numbers. I mention these 
foreign libraries especially, because we re- 
ceived from them volumes which we had 
been unable to obtain in this country either 
by purchase or through exchange. For ex- 
ample, from the Université de Liege we re- 
ceived a copy of the Banker's Magazine, N. 
Y., for July, 1888, for which we had adver- 
tised in the Publishers’ Weekly more than 
once. This number completed the library's 
set. The 23 volumes received from the Croy- 
den Public Library constituted a straight run 
from the beginning of the Journal of Gas 
Lighting, London, for which we exchanged 
a portion of a set of Harper’s Magazine. 

These are but a few of the many proofs we 
have had of the value of co-operation in ex- 
changes, not only to the Library of Congress, 
but to other libraries. The other 96 co- 
operating libraries were all American, and 
the total results of this work in a little over 
six months to the Library of Congress has 
been an accession of 1425 volumes completed 
and added to its shelves. Sixty-six sets were 
thus completed. No account has been taken 
of the number of incomplete volumes which 
have been made more complete, but these will 
greatly outnumber the others. The total fig- 
ures of the exchange work in co-operation 
with the 100 libraries are: 


Vols Nos. 


The work with these libraries is by no 
means finished. We are now asking them to 
send us lists of their wants and duplicates — 
made out on slips 33 L. B. size— for conve- 
nience in consultation, In this way we hope, 
after benefiting ourselves all that we can, to 
place libraries in communication with each 
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other, when we find from the lists filed with 
us that one has something another needs. 
Our own wants are still large, and our du- 


plicates are still] burdensome. I have no 


doubt that, reposing quietly some ~t-of- 
the-way corner of the goo libraries 
ceived our lists, but made no > a 


operate in exchanging, is a lar, . 
of the periodicals we need, and et: 
more certain that among our duplicates are 
many that these libraries would be glad to 
have. ALLAN B. SLAusoN, 
Chief of Periodical Division, 
Library of Congress. 


THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF ELK- 
HART, IND. 


Tue new Elkhart-Carnegie Library, of Elk- 
hart, Ind., opened on Oct. 1, is a handsome 
addition to the libraries of the state. The 
building, of Indiana dressed stone, is digni- 
fied and substantial in appearance, and art- 
istic in all details of finishing and decoration. 
The view on entering is most attractive, 
with a_ tesselated floor, 14 large Greek 
columns of highly polished veneered Italian 
marble, arches, center dome of beautiful col- 
orings, ceiling of art glass and a free vista 
of all parts of the building. The divisions 
between the rotunda and the alcoves are 
marked by a combination of high settees and 
book-cases, and between the alcoves and the 
individual rooms are book-cases opening on 
either side. 

Passing through the marble vestibule, the 
visitor finds himself in an airy and well 
lighted rotunda, with the counter before himy 
separating him from the stack room, while 
to his right is the children’s alcove, with the 
librarian’s room to the east of this and the 


reading alcove to the west; and to the left . 


the reference alcove, with the reference room 
for pupils of the schools, and the periodical 
alcove to the west. 

The walls are of sage green, with friezes 
of chocolate changing into the creams as the 
ceiling is reached, with touches of bronze. 

On either side of the vestibule are stair- 
ways to the basement, which contain fuel 
compartments and toilet rooms, and has space 
for an auditorium to be installed at some fu- 
ture time. The depth over all is 78 feet and 
the width is 85 feet. The extreme height of 
the building from the street line is 36 feet. 

The library consists of the former public 
school library of 3000 volumes: 1000 volumes 
contributed from local sources and 2000 newly 
purchased books, making about 7000 volumes 
in all. The book stacks have a total capacity 
of about 17,000 volumes, though there is 
room for 30,000 volumes when more stacks 
are added. The children’s room shelving will 
hold 3000 volumes, and the reference room 
1000 volumes. In the senior and junior read- 
ing rooms 125 periodicals are on file. 
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A LIST OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES PUB- 
LISHED IN OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, MAY, 
1902, TO APRIL, 1903, INCLUSIVE. 


Tus list, recording the bibliographies 

ted in the “Catalogue of public documents” 
ior the year 1902 to April, 1903, inclusive, 
was prepared as an appendix to the report of 
the A. L. A. Committee on Public Docu- 
ments, made at Niagara Falls in June last, 
but it was found impracticable to include it 
in the volume of Proceedings. The list was 
compiled by Dr. Roland Falkner, chairman 
of the committee. 
Department of Agriculture: 

Bibliographies relating to agriculture, (Ex. 
Sta. bulletins 115, pp. 16-19, and 123, pp. 
15-20). 

Catalogue of publications relating to botany 
in library, (Lib. bull. 42, p. 242). 

Cattle ticks of United States, (Bureau Ani- 
mal Industry report, 1900, pp. 478-488). 

Cider making in France, Germany, and 
England, (Chemistry bull. 71, pp. 113- 


114.) 
Eucalypts, (Forestry bulletin 35, pp. 90- 
101). 
Fungi, (Bureau Plant Industry 16, pp. 30- 
31). 
Hookworm disease, (Bureau Animal Indus- 
try report I90I, pp. 217-219). 
Infectiveness of milk of cows which have 
reacted to tuberculin test, (Bureau Ani- 
mal Industry bulletin 44, pp. 90-93). 
Irrigation and land drainage, (Library 
bulletin 41, p. 181). 
Medical and veterinary zoology, pub. two 
authors, (Bureau Animal Industry, bull. 
39, pt. 2, pp. 47-198). 
Meteorology, (i Monthly Weather Re- 
view ). 
Natural history of Keewatin, (North 
American fauna 22, pp. 27-38). 
Surra, (Bureau Animal Industry report 
IQOI, pp. 161-178). 
American Historical Association: 
Edward ut, King of England, (Report 
1900, v. I, pp. 581-583). 
Titles of books on English history published 
in 1899, (Report 1900, v. 1, pp. 625-639). 
Georgia and state rights, (Reports 1got, v. 
2, pp. 211-220). 
South Carolina, Sectionalism and represen- 
tation in, (Report 1900, v. 1, pp. 461-463). 
Bureau of American Republics: 
Coffee, (in report, Coffee; extensive infor- 
mation and statistics, 1902). 
Paraguay, (in Paraguay, 2d edition, 1902). 
Census Office: 
Chemicals and allied products, (12th Cen- 
sus, v, 10, p. 612). 
Congress: 
Child study, by A. MacDonald, (S. D. 400, 
57th Cong.. Ist sess., pp. 117-151). 
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Crime, by A. MacDonald, (S. D. 11, 57th 
Cong., 2d sess., pp. 109-121). 

Milk in relation to public health, by G. M. 
Kober, (S. D. 441, 57th Cong., 2d sess., 
pp. 135-136, 179-183). 

National Park at Fort Stevens, D. C., (S. 
D. 433, 57th Cong., Ist sess., p. 14). 

Bureau of Education: 

Co-education of sexes in the United States, 
(Report of Commissioner, 1901, v. 2, 
pp. 1310-1315). 

German instruction in American schools, 
(Report of Commissioner, I901, v. I, 
pp. 531-538). 

Education in Nebraska, (Contributions to 
American educational history 32, pp. 267- 
268 ). 

Education in Texas, (Publication 293, p. 
334). 

Education in West Virginia, (Contribu- 
tions to American educational history 30, 
pp. 118-122). 


Fish Commission: 


Actinians of Porto Rico, (Bulletin 1900, 
pt. 2, pp. 370-371). 

Alcyonaria of Porto Rico, (Bulletin 1900, 
pt. 2, p. 269). 

Barnacles, (Bulletin 1901, p. 412). 

Fishes of Lake Champlain, (Report, 1900, 
pp. 218-222). 

Fishes of St. Lawrence River, (Report 
1900, pp. 228-235). 

Hearing and allied senses in fishes, (Bulle- 
tin, 1902). 

Isopod, New, (Bulletin, 1901, p. 56). 

Leeches of Porto Rico, (Bulletin, 1900, pt. 
2, p. 221). 

Marine protozoa from Woods Hole, (Bulle- 
tin, 1901, pp. 466-468). 

Reactions of copepods to various stimuli, 
(Bulletin, 1901, p. 123). 

Spongee of Porto Rico, (Bulletin, 1900, pt. 
2, p. 411). 

Stomatopoda of Porto Rico, (Bulletin, 1900, 
pt. 2, p. 160). 


Geological Survey: 


Atlantic coast triassic coal field, (22d an- 
nual report, pt. 3, p. 53). 

Eastern interior coal field, (22d annual re- 
port, pt. 3, p. 705). 

Carboniferous ammonoids of America, 
(Monographs, v. 42, pp. 147-150). 

Chicago geology, (Geological folio 81). 

Fauna of Hamilton formation, Cayuga 
— New York, (Bulletin 206, pp. g2- 
94). 

Fossil vertebrata of North America, (Bulle- 
tin 179, 868-++iii pp.) 

North American geologic formation names, 
(Bulletin 191, pp. 12-20). 

North American geology, paleontology, 
petrology, and mineralogy, (Bulletin 203, 
144+). 

Greensand marl, (Mineral resources, 1901, 
p. 827). 

Iron and steel slag. Utilization of, (Min- 
eral resources, 1901). 
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Mesaba iron-bearing district of Minnesota, 
(Monographs, v. 43, PP. 25-02). 

Mollusca of Budal limestone, (Bulletin 
206). 

Pacific coast, Coal fields of, (22d annual re- 
port, pt. 3, p. 513). 

Peat, (Mineral resources, 1901) 

Pennsylvania anthracite coal fields, (22d 
annual report, pt. 3, p. 117). 

Platinum, (Bulletin 193, p. 36). 

Survey publications on: cements, 381; coal, 
204-295; clay, 400; gold and silver, 90- 
Ol; iron and manganese, 256; lead and 
zinc, 218; oil, gas and asphalt, 356; phos- 
phates, 426; quicksilver, 104; gypsum, 
salt, borax, and soda, 217; non-metal- 
liferous minerals, 439-440; platinum, tin, 
tungstem, chronium, nickel, and stone, 
371, (Bulletin 213). 

Silverton, Colorado, economic geology, 
(Bulletin 182, pp. 15-18) 


Departient of Labor: 


Index to reports issued by Bureaus of La- 
bor Statistics in the United States prior 
to March 1, 1902, p. 287. 


Library of Congress: 


Election of Senators, (S. D. 
Cong., Ist sess., pp. 12-14) 
List of references on reciprocity, 38 pp. 
Co-operative cataloguing and printing of 
catalogue cards, (Report, 1902, pp. 12I- 


205). 
National Academy of Sciences: 


West Indian madreporarian polyps, (Me- 
moirs, 1902, v. 8, mem. 7). 

Works of George Hammell Cook, ( Bio- 
graphical memoirs, v. 4, pp. 143-144) 
Works of Josiah Parsons Cooke, (Bio- 
graphical memoirs, v. 4, pp. 1890-183 

Works of Frederick Augustus Genth, 
graphical memoirs, v, 4, pp. 222-231 
Works of Fielding Bradford Meck, 
graphical memoirs, v. 4, pp. 80-91 
Works of Hubert Anson Newton, (Bio- 
graphical memoirs, v. 4, pp. 120-124) 
Works of James Edward Oliver, (Bio- 
graphical memoirs, v. 4, p. 74) 


National Muscum: 


Aboriginal American harpoons, (Keport, 
1900, p. 196). 

Fossil fresh-water shells of the Colorado 
Desert, (Proceedings, v. 24, p. 207) 

Insects, order thysanoptera inhabiting 
North America, (Proceedings, v. 26, pp. 
227-231). 

Manuals of Andaman and Nicobar islands, 
(Proceedings, v. 24, pp. 792-795) 

North American lepidoptera, (Bulletin 52, 
IX-XIX). 

North American parasitic copepods of fam- 
ily argulide, (Proceedings, v. 25, pp. 637- 
641). 

Veneridz, (Proceedings, v. 26, pp. 338-345). 

Walrus, (Proceedings, v. 26, p. 687). 
(Cerebral tissues of walrus.) 


Philippine Commission: 


Seismic and volcanic centers of Philippine 
Archipelago, (Philip. Weather Bureau) 
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Public Health and Marine Hospital Service: 
Quarantine and sanitary measures directed 
against yellow fever, (Yellow Fever In- 
stitute bulletin 12). 
Presence of tetanus in commercial gelatin, 
(Hygienic Laboratory bulletin 9, p. 6). 
Yellow fever in Europe, (Bulletin 8, pp. 33- 


35). 
Smithsonian Institution: 

Spectroscope, Index to literature, 1887- 
1900, (continuation of index published in 
1883. Miscellaneous collections, v. 41, 
publication 1312, iii+373 pp.) 

Wild rice gatherers of upper lakes, (19th 
annual report, Bureau of Ethnology, v. 2, 
pp. 1126-1133). 

War Department: 

Electrical instruments and equipments of 
Signal Corps, (Manual 3, War Depart- 
ment, document 183). 

Porto Rico, (Reports, 1900, v. I, pt. 13). 


THE PURPOSE OF LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATIONS 
John Cotton Dana, before lowa Library Association. 


Tue chief object of a library association is 
not to hold meetings. Its chief object is to 
promote mutual acquaintance, knowledge of 
our respective abilities and to increase our 
skill in working together; to teach, that is, 
the art of co-operation — to promote, that is, 
social efficiency. An association which relies 
on its secretary or executive committee to ar- 
range a program and put through one or 
two meetings a year, no matter how success- 
ful these meetings may be, is only touching 
the outskirts of its proper field. It should, as 
soon as organized, take up some definite piece 
of work, better, more than one; appoint 
small carefully selected committees, supply 
the committees with such funds as it can, 
and stand ready to help them. The commit- 
tees should apportion their tasks among the 
members of the association, and set to work. 
Under such a program the correspondence 
between the librarians of a given association 
will be continuous through the year. Ac- 
quaintance will broaden; skill in co-operative 
work will increase; interest will deepen; the 
association’s influence will be continuous; the 
membership will increase, and something will 
be done. 

You will say, much of this sort of thing we 
already do; and again I reply that you do too 
little and show small results. We can take 
our lesson from our own bad example. Look 
at the American Library Association. In the 
twenty-eight years of its existence it has en- 
rolled only 2800 members, and it has now on 
its rolls only 1ooo of the 12,500 persons in 
this country who are making a living by 
working in libraries. The membership to-day 

should be not less than 3000. The proceed- 
ings of the annual meetings should go into 
every library in the country. The work of 


the association in some of its co-operative 
lines should call for and get assistance from 
at least 500 librarians instead of from a few 
dozens. I have heard it said that the A. L. A. 
is large enough already; that the meetings 
are cumbersome; that the elect and the select 
can get little from them. Those who say 
such things confuse talk and results; meet- 
ings and organization; statistics and work 
done; confabulation and accomplishment ; and 
congratulations and good cause therefor. 
Every name added to the A. L. A. list means 
one more person more interested in her pro- 
fession, more ready to take a broader view of 
it, more likely to do work for it outside the 
red tape barrier of her own delivery desk. We 
need members, not for the sake of the A. L. 
A., but for the sake of the members them- 
selves, of the profession itself, of the things 
it is our business, profit and pleasure to do. 

This same line of thought applies to every 
library association. Let it get members; 

make co-operation of the first importance : 
count its meetings as secondary; survey its 
field; find something that needs to be done, 
and proceed to do it. 


THE RECENT ENGLISH LIBRARY 
CONFERENCE. 
From The Library World, October. 


Tue Leeds Conference of the Library As- 
sociation was, in many respects, the most im- 
portant gathering of librarians which has 
taken place in Britain since librarianship first 
became organized. The value and interest of 
the topics discussed, the joint discussion with 
representatives of famous educational bodies, 
and other features of a novel kind, all con- 
tributed to give the Leeds meeting a charac- 
ter which was very impressive; and its re- 
sults are likely to be fruitful, if a strong 
effort is made to follow up the various mat- 
ters which were brought forward. 

The chief topic discussed was the relation- 
ship between education and libraries, and 
here it was manifest that the teachers and 
librarians are in perfect accord as to the 
necessity for co-ordination. All that is 
wanted is the discovery of a practical method 
of getting into touch and keeping in touch 
with each other, and this the joint-committee 
which was appointed to consider the whole 
question will no doubt achieve. Some time 
was frittered away by the usual one-idea fad- 
dists, who clamor for lectures, reading cir- 
cles, free rooms for photographic clubs, and 
so forth, at the expense of the inadequate li- 
brary rate, but their pretentions may be dis- 
missed as ranking with those mere side issues 
which hamper and obscure wider and more 
general principles, without aiding the in- 
quirer to obtain a thorough grasp of the main 
subject. The broad, general question of the 
connection between public libraries and public 
education will have to be considered in the 
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widest and most democratic spirit if any good 
is to result, and it will be fatal to such catho- 
lic consideration if anything in the nature of 
sectional treatment is attempted. The claims 
of children have their place in any scheme 
which may be evolved, but they are not a 
paramount element any more than the claims 
of any particular section of adult readers. 
Indeed, as regards the juvenile side of the 
question, it is quite evident that the warning 
of Mr. Murray, of Edinburgh, delicately con- 
veyed as it was, against destroying the self- 
reliant qualities of children, and turning them 
into perfect molly-coddles by over-nursing 
and spoon-meat, must be rigorously taken to 
heart and applied if we are to aid in turning 
out sane and healthy citizens. The thorough- 
ly old-maidish methods of bringing children 
into contact with books, which Mrs. Fairchild 
described as being rampant in the United 
States, are not quite suitable for British chil- 
dren, who are — thank heaven! — denied by a 
just Providence that measure of pushfulness 
and lack of modesty which makes the average 
American child an awful example of utterly 
spoiled juvenile nature and appalling pre- 
cocity. We fail to see the slightest advantage, 
for example, of having a number of children 
sprawling and squatting around in unconven- 
tional attitudes, while a lady librarian tells a 
story. Such public exhibitions of children 
posing in a kind of public show-room are 
enough to destroy any modesty, romance, or 
capacity for self-abnegation which are gen- 
erally expected in young boys and girls. If 
Sir Walter Scott had been told stories in 
this shockingly public and theatrical manner, 
instead of at his own fireside, by a nurse or 
other personal friend, there would have been 
no Waverley Novels —though, perhaps, an- 
other stump-orator or after-dinner speaker 
would have been added to the miseries of the 
world. Nevertheless, in spite of the some- 
what hyper-sentimental and foolishly p‘ilo- 
progenitive nature of some of the speeches 
made at Leeds by librarians, though not by 
the teachers — they know better!—the ulti- 
mate outcome of this successful conference 
will be watched with great interest by edu- 
cationists of every kind, and the hope is de- 
voutly entertained that, in association with 
the new education authorities, results of a 
far-reaching and important nature may be at- 
tained... . 

It only remains to say of the papers read 
at the Leeds Conference that they were all of 
unusual merit, that they were attentively lis- 
tened to by larger audiences than is common- 
ly the case, and that they evoked discussions 
of much keenness and value. Should future 
conferences of the Library Association be 
maintained at a similar level of excellence, 
there will be little to fear for the future of 
public education and public libraries in these 
old isles. 
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A BAD EXAMPLE 


Tue Department of Public Instruction of 
the State of South Dakota, through G. W. 
Nash, superintendent, has issued a circular 
letter to publishers regarding the issue of a 
recommended list of books for school libra- 
ries. The law of 1901, providing for the es- 
tablishment of school libraries, is cited, by 
which county treasurers are directed to with- 
hold from the school funds an annual amount 
equalling ten cents per capita for each person 
of school age, this to form a library fund and 
to be used in the purchase of library books. 
The circular then runs as follows: 

“Under the provisions of the law this de- 
partment has issued an initial library list and 
two supplements. At the present time we 
purpose discarding the old lists and issuing 
in their stead one that shall more fully meet 
our growing needs. The proposed volume 
will cost from $500 to $800, and the depart- 
ment appropriation will not permit such an 
expenditure. However, should book publish- 
ers —the ones who are directly benefited by 
the list—be willing to pay for its publica- 
tion, we shall gladly prepare a catalog fash- 
icned somewhat after that issued by the Wis- 
consin department. We propose that pub- 
lishers shall submit for examination such 
books as they would place in the new catalog; 
all books approved by this department to be 
numbered so as to conform to the catalog 
numbers and to be placed upon our library 
shelves. Rejected books will be returned to 
publishers. We desire to apportion the ex- 
pense of printing the catalog among book 
houses according to the number of their pub- 
lications listed, payments to be made direct to 
the printer. It is our hope that all who pub- 
lish desirable library books shall be repre- 
sented in the forthcoming list, and we re- 
spectfully solicit your co-operation.” 


THE LIBRARIES OF THOMAS BRAY. 


Mr. Wi11AM Beer, of the New Orleans 
Public Library, has recently sent Dr. Bernard 
C. Steiner, of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, a copy of the Christian’s Magazine 
for June, 1760, which contains an article of 
special interest to librarians. The article is 
entitled “An account of the designs of the 
associates of the late Dr. Bray,” and is an 
appeal for books and for money for the paro- 
chial libraries founded by the Rev. Thomas 
Bray, and for the conversion of the negroes 
in the British plantations. The article is of 
importance chiefly in showing that Bray’s li- 
brary schemes did not die with him, but that 
they still continued more than half a century 
after he established them and three decades 
after his death. 
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State Library Commissions, 


E. Henry, secretary, state librarian, Indian- 
apolis. 

The commission has issued as a_ small 
pamphlet (22 p. T.) the “Finding lists of 
study libraries in the travelling libraries.” 
There are 32 finding lists included, the study 
libraries ranging in size from 11 to 40 vol- 
umes, and covering a good variety of sub- 


State Library Associations, — 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA. 
President: Frank _B. Graves, Public Li- 

brarv, Alameda. 

Secretary: R. E. — 829 Mission st., 
San Francisco. 

Treasurer: Miss Florence B. Whittier, Me- 
chanics’ Institute Library, San Francisco. 

A meeting of the Library Association of 
California was held on the evening of Oct. 9 
in the new Public Library building of Ala- 
meda. After an address of welcome from 
E. W. Maslin, a member of the board of 
trustees the following program was car- 
ried through: “The children’s room in the li- 
brary,” by C. S. Greene, librarian of the 
Oakland Free Library; “Classification of 
children’s books,” by Miss M. D. Blanchard, 
of the Los Angeles Free Library; “Special 
features of children’s rooms,” by Miss Mabel 
E. Prentiss, librarian of the Pomona Free 
Library. A general discussion followed, and 
the evening closed with an informal reception 
in the beautiful library building. 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: Jonathan Trumbull, Otis Libra- 
ry, Norwich. 

Secretary: Miss Laura F. Philbrook, Mid- 
dletown. 

Treasurer: Miss C. Belle Maltbie, Falls Vil- 
lage. 

The Connecticut Library Association held 
its fall meeting in Suffield on Oct. 22, at the 
invitation of the trustees of Kent Memorial 
Library. The meeting took place in the Con- 
gregational Church 

An address of welcome was given by Judge 
Martin H. Smith and was responded to by 
the president. Mr. Trumbull further re- 
marked that he had a suggestion to make as 
he first took the chair as president. This 
was, that the association undertake to com- 
pile a bibliography of Connecticut. A mo- 
tion was made by Mr. Godard that the presi- 
dent appoint a committee of ten to discuss 
the matter and report at the next meeting. 
The motion was seconded and remarked upon 
by Mr. Gay. 

An act concerning free public libraries, 
which was passed in May, was read, and dis- 


cussed by Mr. Godard and Mr. Whitney. 

Miss Hewins gave an account of work done 
under the act, 18 libraries having been visited 
by herself and Mrs. Johnson. 

An interesting paper was given by Miss 
Hewins on “A librarian’s vacation.” Mrs. 
Samuel Richards Weed read a paper on his- 
torical matters in the same line with the dis- 
cussion earlier in the sessicn. The question 
was asked how many libraries have docu- 
ments of historical interest and replies were 
received from several members. 

The visitors were invited to dinner at the 
Suffield House, where, after a visit to the 
Kent Memorial Library, a pleasant social 
hour was passed. 

The afternoon session opened with a piano 
duet by Suffield ladies. Announcement was 
made of the committee on bibliography of 
Connecticut, as follows: Mr. Godard, Mr. 
Gay, Mr. Bates and Mr. Carleton of Hartford, 
Mr. Van Name and Mr. Stetson of New 
Haven, Mr. James of Middletown, Miss Hey- 
drick of Southport, Mr. Whitney of Branford 
and Miss Sperry of Waterbury. 

A paper was given on Connecticut public 
documents by Mr. Godard of the state libra- 
ry and Mr. Stetson talked of “Some experi- 
ments in bookbinding.” A vote of thanks 
was tendered to the Suffield people for the 
pleasant entertainment of the association and 
the meeting was adjourned. 

LAURA F. Secretary. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION. 


President: Thomas H. Clark, Law Li- 
brary. 

Secretary: Robert K. Shaw, Library of 
Congress. 

Treasurer: Theodore L. Cole, Colorado 
Building. 


An attendance of nearly 60 members of the 
District of Columbia Library Association, 
with their friends, made the opening meet- 
ing for the season of 1903-04, held Oct. 14. 
both entertaining and instructive. The at- 
tention of the audience was chiefly divided 
between the features presented by Mr. Koch 
and Miss Elliott, the former being a com- 
prehensive summary of the recent Gettysburg 
meeting of the Keystone Library Association. 
The main object of that meeting, as outlined 
by Mr. Koch, was the preparation of a plan 
for the classification or differentiation of fic- 
tion, for the purpose of aiding the reader in 
his selection and the librarian in compiling 
his statistics. 

In commenting on the plan, Mr. Hutcheson 
pointed out that the classification was one of 
character rather than of value, and the general 
impression appeared to be that its greatest 
usefulness would be in furnishing a diction- 
ary catalog of fiction. 

Miss Elliott, of the Music Division, Library 
of Congress, responded to President Clark’s 
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request by narrating her experience in the 
Sandwich and Philippine Islands while abroad 
last summer in the interest of her depart- 
ment. In Manila many obstacles were inter- 
posed to her studies of musical libraries and 
conditions. The largest collections she found 
in the convents of Recollet, Augustinian and 
Franciscan friars, most of whose treasures 
she was debarred from by ironclad rules. To 
one choir room she was finally admitted, 
and at her earnest request two specimens 
of their musical library were brought down 
for her inspection. They were carried in a 
great net by two Chinese coolies, and each 
measured three feet by two, being bound in 
wood, with leather covers, and, she was told, 
imported from Spain toward the close of the 
17th century. These huge tomes contained 
masses, with other church music, and when 
in use were raised upon a rack before the 
choir, all of whom read from the same book. 
If it be observed that the notes are all about 
an inch square the former statement will not 
seem remarkable. Miss Elliott found the 
Filipinos to be specially fond of music, and 
paid a high tribute to the Rizal Orchestra, the 
violins specially, she said, ranking with those 
of European orchestras. 

Mr. Hanson made a motion that the associ- 
ation take action on the recent death of 
Charles Ammi Cutter, so long known and 
much beloved by librarians in all parts of the 
country. A rising vote, expressive of sym- 


pathy, was taken, and the secretary was di- 


rected to inform Mr. Cutter’s family of the 
wish of the association in this matter. Mr. 
Solberg spoke briefly from his personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Cutter; his remarks are 
given elsewhere (see p. 760). 

R. K. SuHaw, Secretary. 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: Arthur Cunningham, State Nor- 
mal Schooi Library, Terre Haute 

Secretary: Mrs. Ida Gruwell, Public Li- 
brary, Marion. 

Treasurer: F. C. Fitzgibbons, Public Li- 
brary, Columbus. 


The 12th annual meeting of the Indiana 
Library Association was held in Indianapolis, 
Oct. 1 and 2. Sessions were held in the state 
house. The meeting was called to order on 
the morning of Thursday, Oct. 1, by the pres- 
ident, Miss Eva Fitzgerald. After routine 
business, the report of Miss Merica Hoag- 
land, organizer for the state library commis- 
sion, was presented. It recorded the estab- 
lishment of new libraries in Sullivan, Monti- 
cello, Poseyville, Salem, Mount Vernon, and 
Union City. Carnegie gifts for the year were 
as follows: Anderson, $50,000; Attica, $10,- 
000; Bluffton, $14,000; Evansville, $13,500; 
Lebanon, $10,000; Mount Vernon, $12,500; 
Princeton, $10,000; Rénsselaer, $10,000; Sul- 
livan, $10,000; Vincennes, $20,000, making a 
total for the state of $165,000. In addition to 
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these gifts Attica received a $1000 building 
and $3000 for books; Bluffton received $4000; 
Carthage received $3000; Hanover received 
$25.000; Mount Vernon received $7500; Or- 
land, $4000, and Terre Haute $50,000, making 
a total of $106,500. A general discussion of 
library affairs in the state followed. 

At the afternoon session two subjects 
were considered, “The relation of the 
trustee to the library” and “Personnel 
of the library board.” The discussion 
of the latter topic was opened by J. 
H. Tomlin, of Shelbyville The vital 
question seemed to be not the 
school boards of three members in the aver- 
age Indiana towns should control the library 
or whether there should be a different board 
appointed. There was a great diversity of 
opinion regarding this. Another important 
point in the discussion was whether or not a 
book committee should assist the librarian in 
purchasing books. The trustees who were 
present seemed to favor the committee plan, 
but most of the librarians expressed them- 
selves as opposed to this arrangement. There 
seemed to be a preponderance of opinion in 
favor of school boards controlling libraries. 
These boards are usually composed of three 
members, and it was remarked that a small 
board was much easier to handle 

In the evening John Cotton Dana delivered 
an address on “A certain library.” 
ing the organization and activities of the Free 
Public Library of Newark, N. J. A general 
informal discussion followed, in the course of 
which the question of fiction came up for de- 
bate 

Friday morning’s session was devoted to 
the general subject, “Library administration,” 
presented “from the librarian’s point of 
view,” by Mrs. Gruwell; “from the public’s 
point of view,” by Rev. Worth M. Tippy; 
“from the bookseller’s point of view,” by F. 
R. Kautz; “from the assistant’s point of 
view,” by Miss Virginia Tutt; “from the 
club’s point of view,” by Miss Anna Mce- 
Ewen. In the afternoon reports of commit- 
tees were presented, and officers elected as 
follows: president, Arthur Cunningham, of 
Terre Haute; vice-president, Mrs. Jennie Jes- 
sup, of Logansport; secretary, Mrs. Ida Gru- 
well, of Marion; treasurer, F. C. Fitzgibbons, 
of Columbus. There was discussion over the 
report of the committee on revision of the 
constitution, which recommended an amend- 
ment providing that every member of the as- 
sociation shall have a vote in the election of 
officers. At present only one vote for each 
library represented is allowed. The amend- 
ment was strongly opposed by delegates from 
the smaller libraries of the state, who argued 
that its passage would mean the domination 
of the association by Indianapolis, as that city 
had a controlling membership. The amend- 
ment was lost on a tie vote. An amendment 
admitting to membership persons not affil- 
iated with a library in the state was also lost 
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IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: Mrs. H. J. Howe, Marshalltown. 
Secretary: Miss Miriam Carey, Burlington. 
Treasurer: M. H. Douglass, Grinnell. 


The 14th annual meeting of the Iowa Li- 
brary Association was held in Grinnell, Oct. 
6 and 7, and proved the most successful in 
the history of the association. All the ses- 
sions were held in the lecture hall of the 
library building, which was attractively dec- 
orated and served as general headquarters 
for the delegates throughout the meeting. 

The first session, on the evening of Oct. 6, 
was opened with an address of welcome by 
Mr. A. C. Daly, president of the library 
board, to which Mrs. C. H. McNider, vice- 
president of the association, responded. The 
chair was then taken by the president, John- 
son Brigham, state librarian, who delivered 
his annual address, on “The world of books.” 
He dealt with the librarian’s opportunities for 
public service and the duty of constant prep- 
aration for that service. Nothing, he thought, 
was to be gained by insistence on the recog- 
nition of librarianship as a profession; a gen- 
erous public can be relied on to give the li- 
brarian all the honor he deserves. The sub- 
ject of the selection of books was considered 
at some length, and the conviction was ex- 
pressed that with small appropriations libra- 
rians and book committees should confine 
their purchases to books which clearly have 
some educational value. This principle, he 
felt, would in no way mean restriction to 
uninteresting or simply “solid” books. “As 
the best sermon is a pious life, so the best 
preachers of ethics are the novels that do not 
preach at all, except by indirection. All well- 
conceivec, well-told stories are teachers, not 
only of morals, but also of manners and of 
literary style. Nothing will more quickly 
brush away boorishness from an overgrown 
boy or hoydenish manners from an overgrown 
girl than companionship with a civilizing 
novel that tells its own story of events and 
between the lines continually suggests, both 
by example and by contrast, the myriad social 
sacrifices that, crystallized into habit, make 
the gentleman and gentlewoman.” At the 
close of the president’s address adjournment 
was taken, and the remainder of the evening 
was given to social intercourse and inspection 
of the library building. 

On Wednesday morning the second session 
was called to order at nine o’clock by presi- 
dent Brigham. Reports of the treasurer and 
secretary were read, and Miss Alice Tyler pre. 
sented the report of the state library commis- 
She said that during the past year the 


sion, 
commission has had an active and normal 
growth. Every encouragement is given towns 


to vote for a municipal tax for the support of 
a library, and in only two did the question 
fail to carry. Mr. Carnegie has given library 


buildings to 39 cities and towns in the state 
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upon the usual conditions. The library ex- 
tension work is one of the important branches 
of the commission and at present there are 
17§ centers from which travelling libraries 
are distributed. 

Miss Edith Tobitt, of the Omaha Public 
Library, read a paper on “Practical adminis- 
tration of libraries,” dealing especially with 
the expenditure of funds. She gave a classi- 
fication of library accounts, and expressed the 
judgment that not more than 25 per cent. of 
the library’s income could well be devoted to 
books. The discussion of the subject was 
opened by Miss Bessie Sargeant Smith, of the 
Carnegie-Stout Library of Dubuque, who 
touched upon such practical points as amount 
of income, number of hours library should be 
open, purchase of books, efficiency of the li- 
brarian, etc. “Iowa library statistics” were 
reviewed by Capt. W. H. Johnston, of Fort 
Dodge, who made a plea for more accurate 
library statistics and spoke of the shortcom- 
ings of some librarians in supplying official 
information. 

Ihe afternoon session was opened with a 
paper on “Why should a small library be or- 
ganized?” by Miss Fannie Duren, of Eldora, 
in which the need of systematic records, care- 
ful classification, and businesslike administra- 
tion was made clear. There was a general 
discussion, after which various trustees of li- 
braries, where buildings have been erected, 
discussed necessary steps in the erection of a 
library build:ng, including considerations in 
selection of site, size of building and neces- 
sary rooms; architect and his fee; contract 
and contractor; supervision of construction; 
heating, lighting and janitor service; shelv- 
ing and furniture. Many valuable sugges- 
tions were made from the actual experiences 
of the different trustees. 

In the evening a reception was given by the 
Twentieth Century Club, at the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. C. C. Cottle and Mr. and Mrs. H. 
A. Church. which was attended by about 150 
guests. 

Thursday morning’s session opened with 
the election of officers, as follows: president, 
Mrs. H. J. Howe, Marshalltown; vice-presi- 
dent, W. P. Payne, Nevada; secretary, Miss 
Miriam Carey, Burlington; treasurer, M. H. 
Douglass, Grinnell. It was decided to hold 
the 1904 meeting in St. Louis, in connection 
with the conference of the American Library 
Association. Dr. Benjamin H. Shambaugh 
read a paper on “The work of the State His- 
torical Society,” and Miss Mary Wheelock 
described the lowa Summer School of Libra- 
ry Training, conducted by the state commis- 
sion. A round table meeting of practical 
methods for small libraries was conducted by 
Miss Alice S. Tyler. 

At the afternoon session Mr. S. T. Cooper, 
of Cedar Rapids, spoke on “What is the free 
public library doing to justify its support by 
public tax?” in the course of which he raised 
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the question whether the library should not 
secure legislation requiring —like the public 
schools — the organization of libraries every 
where there is a municipal or town govern- 
ment, electing the boards directly by vote of 
the people, and allowing each board to deter- 
mine the amount of tax necessary to its sup- 

rt. Mrs. T. J. Fletcher, president of the 
owa Federation of Women’s Clubs, gave an 
address on “The relation of the free public 
library to study clubs,” emphasizing the value 
of travelling libraries in this field, and point- 
ing out that the growth of public libraries 
throughout the state had been largely due to 
the efforts of the women’s clubs; and finally 
Mr. W. I. Crane, superintendent of the Mar- 
shalltown public schools spoke on “The rela- 
tion of the public library to the schools.” A 
meeting of the College Section of the asso- 
ciation was held simultaneously in the mu- 
seum, at which technical questions in cata- 
loging were discussed. Late in the afternoon 
the visitors were taken for a drive about the 
city. 

The closing session was held in the even- 
ing, in the Presbyterian church, President 
Brigham presiding. After the presentation 
and acceptance of the report of the resolu- 
tions committee, the address of the evening 
was made by John Cotton Dana, librarian of 
the Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library, on 
“Library opportunities.” Mr. Dana gave a 
brilliant presentation of the condition of li- 
brary work to-day, with keen practical sug- 
gestions for developing the library’s efficiency 
and simplifying its routine, and for increas- 
ing co-operative effort. His address was 
greatly enjoyed by a large audience. At its 
close the meeting was declared adjourned. 


KEYSTONE STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
President: Thomas L. Montgomery, State 
Library, Harrisburg. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Robert P. 
zer Theological Seminary, Chester. 
The third annual meeting of the Keystone 
State Library Association convened in the 
historic town of Gettysburg on the ninth of 
October, the sessions continuing over the 
tenth. The attendance was very gratifying, 
about 80 persons being present. All sections 
of the state were represented and several 
— from Maryland and Washington, 


Bliss, Cro- 


The first session was called to order by the 


president, Miss Isabel E. Lord, at eight 
o'clock Friday night. The ev ening was given 
up to addresses, Miss Lord opening with a 
presentation of the purposes to be realized by 
such gatherings (see p. 764). The Governor 
who was expected, could not be present in 
person, but sent a letter expressing his sym- 
pathy with the library movement and _ his 
hopes as to what could be accomplished by 
the state library. Mr. W. H. Brett, of the 
Cleveland Public Library, and dean of the 
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new library school to be opened by the West- 
ern Reserve University on the Carnegie foun- 
dation, read an inspiring paper on “Training 
for librarianship.” The evening’s program 
was closed with an interesting address by the 
state librarian, Mr. Thomas L. Montgomery. 
He gave a sketch of the history of the state 
library and then told what is being done to 
put it into good order and to extend its use- 
fulness throughout the state. 

According to the program, Saturday morn- 
ing should have been given up to a round 
table and the afternoon to sight-seeing, but 
it was found necessary to transpose these, and 
the morning was spent in visiting the battle- 
field and in other forms of recreation. 

The afternoon meeting began at two 
o’clock. After the transaction of necessary 
business, Miss Agnes M. Elliott, librarian of 
the West End Branch of the Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, was called to the chair 
and took charge of the round table on “Fields 
of usefulness for small libraries.” The gen- 
eral subject had been divided into a number 
of special topics, the discussion of each of 
which was introduced by a formal paper, as 
follows : 

1. The work in the library; 

Arrangement of the 
Weiss, of Warren. 
Attractive editions, 
Pittsburgh. 
Aids to readers, 
nellsville. 
Advertising the library, Miss L. E. 
Stearns, library visitor of the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission. 
2. Work in schools, Miss Stevenson. 
3. Deposit and delivery stations, Miss Wal- 
lace, of Pittsburgh. 
Home libraries, Miss 
Philadelphia. 

Miss Titcomb, of Hagerstown, Maryland, 
spoke of the county libraries of which she 
has charge, and Miss Shutterly, of the State 
Normal School at California, described the 
work being done to interest the normal stu- 
dents in library work and made an appeal for 
help for teachers. Mr. Montgomery told the 
story of the origin of the Pennsylvania Free 
Library Commission and gave the details of 
the travelling library system. Many detailed 
questions were asked and answered in all the 
different subjects. 

At the evening session the discussion on 
the differentiation of fiction was presided over 
by Mr. John Thomson, of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia, chairman of the committee 
on that subject. After a preliminary state- 
ment by Mr. Thomson as to what had been 
done in this matter during the past three 
years, the following report of the committee 
appointed at Williamsport in October, 1902, 
was read: 

“Pursuant to the resolution of the Associa- 
tion at the meeting held at Williamsport in 


books, Miss 
Miss Gracie, of 


Miss Day, of Con- 


Kroeger, of 
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1902 your committee considered the various 
suggestions offered as to the advisability and 
possibility of differentiating fiction so as to 
afford a better criterion of the value of the 
reading done by a large number of patrons of 
free libraries. The committee are of the 
opinion that the usual statistics published of 
books issued for home use give a wrong im- 
pression, from the fact that outside of the 
volumes included in ‘classes’ so large a resi- 
due is generalized under the one title — ‘fic- 
tion.” The result was never intended under 
the Dewey classification. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as with a view to the general benefit of 
the public and the convenient use of books in 


libraries, books designated under the generic 
title of ‘fiction’ are taken away from the 
classification of ‘literature,’ it seemed right 


that an attempt slfould be made to place this 
matter before the public in a more accurate 


form. Your committee, therefore, decided to 
make an attempt to divide the section of 
books known as ‘fiction,’ as far as might 


be, under the numbers employed in classifying 
books where the Decimal system is used. It 
was hoped that a specimen catalog could be 
jalbens, in the course of four or five months 
and it was intended that the assistance of 
other libraries should be invited in time for 
use at the meeting at Gettysburg. 

“Some 20 odd libraries offered (at Wil- 
liamsport) to co-operate with your committee 
and their willingness to assist in this work 
is heartily recognized. Your committee will 
leave it to Mr. O. R. Howard Thomson to 
explain what has been done to secure the 
completion of the Bulletin herewith submitted 
as an appendix to this report... . 

“The preparation of the original manuscript 
occupied those who worked upon it nearly 
nine months and this is perhaps not long 
period considering how much had to be done. 
When it came before your committee for final 
consideration before printing it was decided 
to make some radical changes in it, dividing 
it into more classes and inserting lists of ti- 
tles. When the whole was finally ready for 
the printer it was found necessary to have a 
typewritten copy made of the entire manu- 
script. This precluded such a close examina- 
tion of the last revise as would have been de- 
sirable, but in order to insure the having 
copies at this meeting it was decided to leave 
the last examination of the proofs to the 
proofreaders in the printing office. 

“Your committee have carefully considered 
the whole matter and beg to report that the 
enlargement of this Bulletin, so as to include 
books of a desirable character not at present 
in the Wagner Institute Branch of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, should be under- 
taken, and they recommend that a committee 
of five persons should be appointed to con- 
tinue this work in co-operation with other 
libraries in order that not later than 1905 an 
enlarged Index, useable in all libraries using 
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the Dewey classification, may be undertaken 
for general adoption. It is particularly hoped 
that efforts will be made by this standing 
committee, should it be appointed, to pro- 
cure the adoption in all libraries that enter 
upon this differentiation scheme of the classi- 
fication given in the Bulletin herewith sub- 
mitted, it being of importance that the same 
classification should be used wherever the dif- 
ferentiation scheme is approved and put in 
use. 
“Your committee ask to be discharged from 

further consideration of this matter. 

Wma. M. STEvENsoN, 

Apert R. DurHAM, 

Joun 


Be O. R. Howard Thomson read a paper 
“The classification of fiction” detailing the 
W pa carried through by the committee, which 
is printed in part elsewhere (see p. 770). Some 
discussion followed, in which Mr. Montgomery 
and Mr. Robert P. Bliss took part. Mr. 
Thomson announced that the classified list 
would be ready for publication in the course 
of three or four weeks when the correc- 
tions required in the wnrevised copies 
printed for use at this meeting would be 
inserted and these copies would be ex- 
changed for final prints. A vote of thanks 
was tendered to Mr. Howard Thomson for 
the year’s work he had given to the matter, 
and it was finally resolved that a committee 
be appointed to continue the work with 
view to the publication not later than 1gos 
of a classified list of 10,000 volumes of pros 
fiction and that the co-operation of other |i 
braries should be invited. The presiden 
thereupon nominated the following commit 
tee: John Thomson (chairman), Philade 
phia; William M. Stevenson, Allegheny; A! 
bert R. Durham, Reading; O. 2. Howard 
Thomson, Philadelphia; Miss Olcott, Pitts 
burgh; Miss Poland, Wilkes-Barre; Miss 
Edith Ridgway, Philadelphia. 

After the adoption of resolutions thanking 
various people and organizations for their 
kindness to the association, Miss Lord called 
the incoming president, Mr. Montgomery, t 
the chair, and he, after a short address, de 
clared the meeting adjourned. During the 
meeting it was voted to continue library in- 
stitutes and to increase their number. 

The officers for the coming year are: presi- 
dent, Thomas L. Montgomery, State Libra- 
rian, Harrisburg; vice-president, Miss Char- 
lotte E. Wallace, librarian of the Hazelwood 
Branch, Pittsburgh; secretary-treasurer, Rob- 
ert P. Bliss, librarian of Crozer Theologica! 
Seminary, Chester. These officers chose 
the other two members of the executive com 
mittee Miss Anna B. Day, librarian of the 
Carnegie Free Library, Connellsville; George 
F. Bowerman, librarian of the Wilmington 


Institute Free Library, Wilmington, Del 
Rosert P. B.tss, 


Secretary 
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MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: Mrs. Katharine McMillan Beals, 
Public Library, St. Paul. 

Secretary: Miss Emily H. Corson, State 
Library Commission, Minneapolis. 

The 1th annual meeting of the Min- 
nesota Library Association was held at Owa- 
tonna, Oct. 15-17, 1903. The first session was 
held at the Public Library, Thursday even- 
ing, Oct. 15. Owing to the resignation of 
the president, Dr. Victor Nilsson, the meet- 
ing was called to order by Mrs. Katharine 
McMillan Beals, the vice-president. 

Mr. L. L. Wheelock, president of the Owa- 
tonna Library Board, weicomed the associa- 
tion most cordially, and the address of the 
evening was delivered by Mr. Warren Up- 
ham, secretary and librarian of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society. His subject was 
“Literature and history of Minnesota in the 
library of the Historical Society.” Mr. Up- 
ham spoke of the wonderful history and de- 
velopment of the state and gave a very inter- 
esting account of the resources of the 
Historical Society in this line. He touched 
upon the value of state publications and 
the importance of collecting and preserving 
local history material. He urged that it was 
the patriotic duty of every library to become 
a historical library for its own city and county. 

The paper was followed by an informal so- 
cial hour, in which the visiting librarians had 
an opportunity to inspect the library, and 
they especially enjoyed the fine collection of 
Indian baskets, blankets, etc., on exhibition in 
the children’s room. 

On Friday morning Miss Lydia M. Poirier, 
librarian of the Duluth Public Library, read a 
paper on “Co-operative cataloging and Li- 
brary of Congress cards,” which was followed 
by a discussion as to the simplest method of 
ordering cards and the practicability of using 
them in a small library. 

Miss L. M. Crafts, assistant librarian of the 
University of Minnesota, read a very valua 
ble paper on “Public documents in the non 
depository library,” giving practical points as 
to the best methods of obtaining them, what 
documents are of the most value to the smal! 
library and some suggesions as to their classi 
fication and cataloging. 

Miss Sarah E. LeCrone, librarian of the 
Faribault Public Library, gave a talk on “Re- 
ports and statistics,” speaking of the essen- 
tials of a good report, the necessity of uni- 
formity and the blank sent out by the state 
library commission. A discussion followed 
as to the best time for making the annual re- 
port and methods of keeping daily records. 

The Owatonna Library Board had ar- 
ranged for a drive on Friday afternoon. The 
partv was first taken to the State Public 
School, and spent some time visiting the 
nursery, kindergarten and cottages with Su- 
perintendent G. A. Merrill as a guide. The 
next point of interest was “The Springs,” an 
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unusually beautiful natural park, and from 
there the carriages returned to town, visiting 
Pillsbury Academy and the attractive resi- 
dence portion of the town 

In the evening a public meeting was held 
at the opera house. P. J. Kuntz, superintend- 
ent of the Owatonna public schools, gave an 
interesting address on “The library as an 
educational institution.” Mr. H. F. Luers 
rendered two songs in the most finished man- 
ner; and Judge Edwin A. Jaggard of St. 
Paul spoke on “The ideal library and its 
place in the community.” The public recep- 
tion at the library building was well attended. 
The library was beautifully decorated, and an 
orchestra stationed in the stack room added 
greatly to the enjoyment. 

The Saturday morning session opened with 
a brief business meeting, after which Miss 
Josephine Morton of Owatonna read a paper 
on “Exhibits and special days,” speaking of 
tiieir value and purpose and how to conduct 
them successfully. 

Miss Gratia Countryman of the Minneapolis 
Public Library gave the report of the com- 
mittee on legislation appointed at the last 
meeting of the association. While some de- 
sirable amendments could not be carried, the 
law has been codified and some desirable 
changes have been made, chiefly the in- 
creasing of the limit of tax levy to two mills 
in cities under 20,000, and to one mill in 
other cities, and making library boards ap- 
pointive instead of elective 

A discussion followed on ways and means 
of administering library funds to the best 
advantage. A number of libraries in the 
State are now facing the problem of running 
a library and maintaining a building on $1000 
a year. Several trustees from these libraries 
were present and took an active part in the 
discussion. 

Hon. E. A. Nelson, state librarian, pre- 
sented a plan for placing the distribution of 
state documents in the hands of one depart- 
ment, probably the state library, and spoke of 
the bibliography of state documents recently 
prepared. It was moved that a committee be 
appointed to draw up a law on this subject 
and report at the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 

There were 35 librarians and trustees in at- 
tendance at the meeting, representing 22 li- 
braries. A collection of pictures suitable for 
library walls was loaned by the Beard Art and 
Stationery Co., of Minneapolis. A few good 
picture bulletins from different libraries, a col- 
lection of St. Nicholas League pictures 
loaned by the Century Co., and plans and 
sketches of library buildings also made a very 
attractive exhibit. This session was one of 
the most enthusiastic the association has ever 
held, and its success was largely due to the 
sympathetic co-operation of the librarian of 
the Owatonna library and the members of 
the board. 

Ciara F. Batowin, Secretary. 
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NEBRASKA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: Miss Rachel Berry, Public Li- 
brary, McCook. 

Secretary: Miss Clara Mulliken, Public Li- 
brary, Lincoln. 

Treasurer: Miss M. A. O’Brien, Public Li- 
brary, Omaha. 

The annual meeting of the Nebraska Li- 
brary Association was held in connection with 
the convention of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, at Fremont, on Oct. 7. The 
meetings were held in the attractive Carnegie 
Library building. Miss Edith Tobitt pre- 
sided at the opening session on the afternoon 
of Oct. 7, when an address of welcome was 
made by Ross L. Hammond, of Fremont. “A 
selection of children’s literature,” compiled 
by Miss Palmer, of Lincoln, was presented 
and discussed infermally by Miss Templeton, 
of Omaha. “Preservation of books by bind- 
ing and mending” was treated in a paper by 
Miss Joanna Hagey, of Beatrice, and practical 
remarks on the same subject were made by 
David Cardwell, foreman of a local bindery. 
In the afternoon the members were the guests 
of the Fremont Business Men’s Club in a 
drive about the city. No session was held in 
the evening, the delegates attending the re- 
ception tendered the state federation at the 
Congregational church. 

At Thursday morning’s session the nomi- 
nating committee reported as follows: presi- 
dent, Miss Rachel Berry, McCook; Ist vice- 
president, Miss Edna Bullock, Lincoln; 2d 
vice-president, Miss Fanny Geer, Columbus; 
secretary, Miss Clara Mulliken, Lincoln; 
treasurer, Miss M. J. O’Brien, Omaha. The 
report was approved and the officers named 
elected. Miss Geer, of Columbus, spoke on 
“Library organization,” which was followed 
by a general discussion. A paper on “Prac- 
tical methods in a small library,” by Miss 
Lutz, was read, giving suggestions and ex- 
periences gleaned by workers in the state li- 
brary commission. Miss Mary Nicholl, libra- 
rian of Bellevue College, traced the history 
and development of college libraries in Ne- 
braska from their beginning down to the 
present time. 

In the afternoon Miss Alice Tyler, of the 
Iowa State Library Commission, spoke on the 
subject “Do we want a public library? Yes.” 
The value of the public library, its import- 
ance in the culture and education of the masses 
of people were discussed, and the growth of 
the libraries throughout the country was 
noted. Papers on “Supplementary reading as 
introduced by the normal schools,” by Miss 
Elva Rulon, and “District school libraries,” by 
Mr. Irving Cutter, were read and discussed. 

A joint meeting of the state federation and 
the library association was held in the evening 
at the Congregational church. Mrs. Belle 
Stoutenborough made a short report of the 
library work which had been accomplished by 
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the women’s clubs during the past year, in 
establishing new libraries and strengthening 
older ones. The general work and scope of 
the Nebraska public library commission was 
briefly reviewed by J. I. Wyer, and the chief 
address of the evening was then delivered by 
John Cotton Dana, librarian of the Newark 
(N. J.) Free Public Library, who spoke on 
the efforts made to develop library efficiency 
in Newark. A general discussion followed, 
and after the passage of the usual resolutions 
adjournment was taken. 


NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: V. Lansing Collins, Princeton 
University Library. 

Secretary: Miss E. H. Wesson, Orange 
Public Library. 

Treasurer: Miss J. M. Campbell, Passaic 
Public Library. 

The 14th annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Library Association was held Oct. 20, at 
the Reid Memorial Library, Passaic, with an 
attendance of 70 members and guests. The 
president of the association, Mr. A. J. Strohm, 
presided. 

Mr. W. C. Kimball, chairman of the New 
Jersey Public Library Commission, welcomed 
the association. 

Mr. A. E. Bostwick gave the first paper on 
the subject, “Statistics,” pointing out the 
value, weak points and essentials of these 
library records. 

Mr. J. C. Dana spoke on the subject “A 
journal of New Jersey libraries,” advocating 
the issue at regular intervals of a paper de- 
voted to the library interests of the state. 
In the discussion of this subject Mr. Collins, 
Mr. Kimball, Mr. Bishop, Mr. Hill, Mr. Carr, 
Miss Winser and others took part. 

The last number of the morning’s program 
was a discussion of the subject “What means 
can be employed to make a public library 
popular outside of the straight distribution 
of books;” this was opened by Miss Wild- 
man, Miss Winser, Miss Wesson and Miss 
Adams. 

A delightful luncheon was served at the 
library. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the 
reports of committees, new business, and 
the election of officers. 

The motion was made and carried that a 
vote of thanks be extended to the trustees 
and staff of the Passaic Public Library for 
their hospitality to the New Jersey Library 
Association. 

The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Mr. V. L. Collins; Princeton University 
Library; Ist vice-president, Mr. R. D. Ben- 
son, Passaic; 2d vice-president, Mr. A. M. 
Histon, Atlantic City; secretary, Miss E. H. 
Wesson, Orange Public Library; treasurer, 
Miss J. M. Campbell, Passaic Public Li- 

Gertrupe Cara, Secretary. 
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OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


President: Miss Linda A. Eastman, Pub- 
lic Library, Cleveland. 

Secretary: Miss Laura Smith, Public Li- 
brary, Cincinnati. 

Treasurer: Miss Grace Prince, College Li- 
brary, Springfield. 

The ninth annual meeting of the Ohio Li- 
brary Association was held in Elyria and 
Oberlin, Oct. 6, 7, 8, and proved to be one of 
the most profitable meetings in the history 
of the association, both in point of attendance 
and real value of program. 

Elyria is an exceedingly picturesque city 
and greeted the association with perfect 
weather. The first session was held Tuesday 
evening, being a formal reception tendered 
the members by their friends in Elyria. The 
beautiful Elk Club rooms were thrown open 
to the association, and all were given the 
privilege of meeting many of the people of 
Elyria. 

The first business session was held in the 
People’s Institute on Wednesday morning. 
Mr. Arthur L. Garford welcomed the asso- 
ciation to Elyria and the response on behalf 
of the association was made by Mr. S. L. 
Wicoff of Sidney. No papers were offered 


at this session, but the reports of officers and 
committees proved of interest, especially the 
report of the committee on inter-relation of 
libraries, submitted by Mr. S. L. Wicoff, chair- 
man. This report covered three points: (1) 
What co-operative work is now being done 


by libraries in Ohio? (2) What by libraries 
of other states? and (3) What, if any, 
other co-operative work by libraries is 
thought to be feasible? The committee urged 
greater usefulness among all libraries, but 
especially between the state library and the 
other libraries, large and small, of the state. 
The committee suggested that the state li- 
brary be made a depository for valuable ma- 
terial from the smaller libraries, that was 
called for so seldom as to hardly warrant 
shelf room. The committee further urged the 
establishment of an information bureau at the 
state library for use of all libraries, and, most 
important of all, suggested the clearing house 
idea, in connection with the state library, 
recommending that all libraries send lists to 
the state library of duplicates that might be 
available for exchange or distribution to those 
unable to buy. This report called forth a full 
discussion, and it was referred to the com- 
mittee on resolutions, which reported that it 
was their wish that the incoming committee 
should seek to aid in putting the suggesions 
offered by this year’s committee into practice. 

The committee on legislation gave a ré- 
sumé of the work done during the year at the 
special session of the legislature, principally 
in regard to municipal libraries. This com- 
mittee reported that “the provisions thus made 
for the various classes of libraries in the state 
are wise, adequate and satisfactory.” The 
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committee urges two things: (1) “To pro 
vide a library organizer, whose duties shall 
be under the direction of the State Library 
Commission, to assist libraries throughout the 
State in regard to methods, plans, etc., and 
(2) To secure legislation which will provide 
for the establishment of county libraries.” 

At the close of the morning session many 
of the members availed themselves of the op- 
portunity of visiting Cascade Park and sur- 
rounding country. 

The afternoon session of Wednesday gave 
opportunity for three excellent papers, the 
first, on “Bookbuying and present circum- 
stances,’ by Anna Morse of the Youngstown 
Free Library. Miss Morse gave an unpreju- 
diced account of the history of the net-price 
system to date. This was followed by a com- 
prehensive paper on “Work done in connec- 
tion with schools and factories,” by Jennie 
E. Isbister of the Public Library of Cleveland. 
Miss Isbister is station librarian and has full 
cpportunity to speak from experience. Her 
paper gave encouragement to all who are try- 
ing to do the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 

Miss Margaret Deming of the Public Li- 
brary, Lorain, spoke at length on “Plans and 
equipment of public library buildings.” Her 
talk called forth a lively discussion and re- 
vealed a strong sentiment in favor of sim- 
plicity, utility and common sense in all that 
pertains to libraries and library buildings. 

Wednesday evening, although rainy and dis- 
agreeable, had much in store for the members 
of the association. President W. T. Porter, 
trustee Cincinnati Public Library, gave his 
annual address, in which he reviewed the 
progress made during the year by the library 
cause in this country, and especially with ref- 
erence to Ohio. He was followed by the prin- 
cipal speaker of the session—Miss L. E. 
Stearns, library visitor of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Miss Stearns had been in attendance at 
all the sessions of the association and had been 
exceedingly helpful on many points that were 
presented for discussion, but in her address 
on “The next step in library development in 
Ohio” she gave her hearers most valuable in- 
formation. Her review of Ohio legislation as 
it pertained to libraries was comprehensive, 
and the ideal organizer she set before us 
most inspiringly. Never before have we fully 
understood what could and should be ex- 
pected of an organizer. It is to be hoped these 
ideals may soon be realized and the general 
library cause in Ohio advanced. 

On Thursday, morning and afternoon ses- 
sions were held in Oberlin, with Professor A. 
S. Root of the Oberlin College Library. It 
was a delightful ride of half an hour by trolley 
from Elyria to Oberlin, and the members were 
all refreshed and ready for a full day. The 
memb. s were met by Oberlin friends and 
shown Oberlin College, after which the asso- 
ciation divided into sections for the remainder 
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of the morning. The Small Library Section 
listened to a paper by Miss Laura Smith of 
the Cincinnati Public Library on “Helpful 
points in cataloging and analyzing,” which was 
followed by a full discussion prepared by Miss 
Linda M. Clatworthy of the Dayton Public 
Library. Miss Linda A. Eastman, Cleveland 
Public Library, presented “Lists valuable to 
librarians in small libraries,” which was fol- 
lowed by a general discussion. 

The College Section went directly to the 
library building and there made a careful study 
of methods of arrangement and work. A most 
profitable and enjoyable morning passed all 
too quickly. Before going to the hotel for 
luncheon many of the association members at- 
tended chapel services at Oberlin, from there 
going directly to the hotel where a delightful 
dinner was served, it being so arranged that 
all could be seated at one continuous table. 
The afternoon session took up the subject of 
“What can public libraries do for college li- 
braries.” The symposium was opened by Miss 
Olive Jones, of the Ohio State University Li- 
brary, and she was followed by Miss Pauline 
Gunthorpe, of the University of Cincinnati Li- 
brary. Mr. Root of Oberlin and Mr. Hop- 
kins of Cincinnati joined in the discussion. 
The last paper of the meeting was that of Mr. 
N. D. C. Hodges of Cincinnati on “The Eng- 
lish libraries.” The association adjourned to 
the college chapel and joined with the students 
of Oberlin, and all were given a treat in 
listening to Dr. Hodges’ scholarly address, 
perfect in diction and full of most interesting 
material. 

The last business of the association was the 
report of the committee on resolutions. This 
committee reported that it was thought best 
that, beginning with 1904, the proceedings of 
the annual meetings be published by the asso- 
ciation in pamphlet form, a copy to be sent 
to each member in good standing; it also 
agreed on Findlay as the place of meeting for 
next year. This was followed by the election 
of officers and adjournment. 

Gerirupe S. Kexticort, Secretary. 
Library Clubs. 


BAY PATH LIBRARY CLUB. 


President: Miss M. Anna Tarbell, Brim- 
field, Mass. 

Secretary: Miss Ella Miersch, Southbridge, 

fass. 

Treasurer: Miss Eliza Hobbs, Brookfield, 
Mass. 

The fall meeting of the Bay Path Library 
Club was held in the Congregational chapel 
at Ware, Mass., Thursday, Oct. 22. An un- 
usually large number of towns were repre- 
sented in the attendance. Besides Ware, the 


laces represented were Brimfield, Brookfield, 
North Brookfield, West Brookfield, Sunder- 
land, Greenwich Village, Gilbertville, Hamp- 


den, 


Webster, Williamsburg, Belchertown, 


Shrewsbury, Leicester, Lancaster, Palmer, 
Monson, Warren, Enfield, Holyoke, Spring- 
field, Hartford, Ct., and Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss M. Anna Tarbell, of Brimfield, presi- 
dent of the club, presided, and Miss Margaret 
Leach, of North Brookfield, acted as secretary 
in the absence of the regular secretary, Miss 
Ella Miersch, of Southbridge. The morning 
session was opened by Henry K. Hyde, one 
of the trustees of the Ware Library, who wel- 
comed the club. 

The first subject considered in the morning 
program was that of “Bulletins,” by F. G 
Willcox, librarian of the Holyoke Library. 

Mr. Willcox showed specimens of different 
forms of book bulletins, and told what the 
Holyoke Library had done in the matter of 
bulletins. Following Mr. Willcox, librarians 
of smaller libraries spoke of inserting the 
lists of new books in the local papers and in 
the annual town reports. 

The subject “Library problems in the town 
and the rural community” was opened by 
Miss Alice Shepard, of the Springfield City 
Library. Miss Shepard said in part: “The 
fundamental problem is how to make our li- 
braries most useful. Just so far as we libra- 
rians are interested in our people, will they 
be interested in and use the library. After 
we have won the hearts of the people we can 
learn their needs. Let us keep rules as far 
as possible in the background. They should 
be few and flexible. Above all, they should 
never be displayed to discourage visitors. 
Privileges, rather than restrictions, should be 
emphasized. Let us study carefully local con- 
ditions and adapt our services to them. The 
usefulness of the library is greatly increased 
by having the people come directly to the 
shelves. The barrier of a long desk be- 
tween you and the people is not conducive to 
a mutual feeling of friendliness. Liberality 
in allowing as wide use as possible of our 
library in Springfield has solved some prob- 
lems. It is often important to lend books, on 
certain conditions, outside the boundary of 
the city or town. The librarian should have 
a personal acquaintance with the teachers in 
the town, and the school superintendent, and 
should know the school policy of the town 
and state. Having interested the pupils in 
the library, the library should make special 
provision for the young people. To meet the 
needs of a city or town it is necessary to have 
places besides the main library for the distri- 
bution of books.” Miss Shepard then told of 
the different places in Springfield from which 
books are distributed. 

In the afternoon the subject of library 
problems was continued by Mrs. A. J. Hawks, 
of Williamsburg, president of the Western 
Massachusetts Library Club. Mrs. Hawks 
spoke from her experience as librarian in 
meeting needs that are not often considered, 
such as assisting the Sunday-school by plac- 
ing all the books on the lesson topic where 
teachers and pupils could get them Saturday; 
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helping to make the meetings of the Y. P. S 
C. E. more interesting by furnishing lists of 
biographies of some of the great missionaries, 
of books explaining customs and conditions 
prevailing in the countries where these mis 
sionaries labored, and of books on hymnology 
[he minister was assisted in a talk upon 
Japan, not only by books owned by the local 
library, but by others containing fine illus 
trations borrowed from the Forbes Library. 
A set of pictures of scenes in Japan, loaned 
by the Woman's Educational Association, was 
hung on the walls of the chapel of the church 
and greatly enjoyed by the people 

In the talk upon “Some recent books most 
desirable for our libraries,” Lawrence Parker. 
of Warren and Middleboro, gave a review of 
Gifford’s “Practical forestry,” and urged the 
provision by libraries of books on forestry on 
account of the great need of attention to this 
subject. Mr. Parker recommended other 
hooks on the subject and also the bulletins 
published by the government. 

In introducing the next subject, the presi 
dent called attention to Mr. Dana’s paper on 
“Fiction in the public library,” read before the 
meeting of the A. L. A. at Niagara, in which 
he speaks of the failure of libraries to keep 
on hand a good supply, in attractive condi- 
tion, of the novels which time has tried and 
pronounced good, and in which he shows by 
certain statistics how little such novels are 
read compared with recent ephemeral fiction, 
so that in a list of authors which led in pat- 
ronage, Dickens followed the first 20, and 
Hawthorne was 59th in the scale. A most 
interesting and valuable paper was then read 
by Mrs. Vivian Norris Parker on “Haw- 
thorne, a product of Salem.” 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB. 


President: Miss Irene Warren, School of 
Education, University of Chicago. 

Secretary: Miss Renée B. Stern, 5515 
Woodlawn ave. 

Treasurer: C. A. Larson, Chicago Public 
Library, 

The club held its first meeting for the season 
of 1903-4 in room 434 of the Fine Arts 
Building, Thursday evening, Oct. 15. About 
30 members and guests were in attendance. 

The meeting was called to order at 8:30 by 
the president, Miss Irene Warren. The read- 
ing of the minutes of the last club meeting was 
dispensed with, but the minutes of the new 
executive committee, including the appointees 
on standing committees for the year, were 
read by Miss Hawley, secretary pro tem 

To these was then added a reception com- 
mittee consisting of Mr. Roden, Mr. Allin 
and Miss Montross, whose special duty shall 
be the welcoming and introducing of mem- 
bers and the general promotion of sociability 
at club meetings. 

The report of Miss Stern, special commit- 
tee on home libraries, was read by the presi- 
dent, who expressed the hope that some 
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definite action would be taken on its recom- 
mendations 

Miss Stern, before her departure for Eu- 
rope, had given much time and labor to a 
thorough canvass of the situation in Chicago, 
ind she is now in the east visiting Pittsburgh 
and other places where the home libraries 
movement 1s well developed. Her report em- 
bodied two distinct offers from the Chicago 
Bureau of Charities, viz., one from the super- 
intendent, Mr. Bicknell, of the use of their 
books (some 4o libraries) together with as 

istance in locating the libraries and trans- 
terring them from place to place, the library 
club to furnish a superintendent. to arrange 
the libraries and secure an adequate number of 
competent visitors; the other from a member 
of the board of the Bureau, to assist in rais 
ing an annual subscription of $1000, for a 
trial period of two years, for the payment of 
a superintendent for the libraries and other 
necessary expenses of putting them again in 
active circulation 

On the basis of these offers, the report 
recommended the formation of a joint board 
consisting of members of the Bureau to se- 
cure such a fund and members of the club to 
administer the libraries. 

Mr. Merrill asked if the Public Library had 
ever been approached in regard to this work. 
Mr. Larson thought not, and that it was doing 
all it could through its delivery stations. 
Miss Warren believed Pittsburgh to be the 
only place where such work was done under 
the auspices of a public library. Mr. An- 
drews thought the Buffalo Public Library 
had now taken it up 

Mr. Hopkins asked if the club was to un- 
derstand that the Bureau of Charities had 
made a distinct proposition? If so, he would 
move that this proposition be accepted. After 
some discussion Mr, Hopkins’ motion was 
carried. 

The president then announced that Mrs 
Ellen H. Richards’ paper on the “Sanitary 
construction and care of a library building” 
would be read by Mr. Andrews. The latter, 
by way of preface, explained that in conver 
sation with Mrs. Richards at Lake Placid, 
she expressed regret that she would not be 
able to present her paper in finished form, 
and begged that it might be considered rather 
as a collection of notes that might serve as 
topics for general discussion 

The paper dealt with the problems of con- 
struction, ventilation and cleaning from the 
equally necessary, yet to a certain degree con- 
flicting, standpoints of the preservation of the 
books and the benefit of the people using 
them. Artificial ventilation, particularly for 
reading-rooms, was declared to be a necessity 
because it is the inside dust, that coming from 
clothing and persons, that is most dangerous. 
The floor was then given to Dr. Adolph 
Gehrman, city bacteriologist, who told of the 
notice of cases of contagious disease sent 
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daily from the Board of Health to the Chica- 
go Public Library, of the tests and cultures 
made from much-used books in its reference- 
room, as well as from books known to have 
been subjected to contagious infection, or at 
least to have come from houses where con- 
tagious disease existed. The former showed 
only bacteria of slow action and low vitality, 
such as those commonly found on the skin, 
pneumonia bacilli, ete., while even the latter 
produced nothing of alarming virulence. His 
conclusion was that while, theoretically and 
under proper circumstances, a book may be 
the medium of communicating almost any 
contagion, practically books are not more dan- 
gerous in this regard than the straps in 
street-cars and many other objects which we 
never think of disinfecting. Nevertheless he 
would have books*known to have been sub- 
jected to possible infection from contagious 
diseases duly fumigated 

Formaldehyde is unquestionably the most 
satisfactory agent for the disinfection of 
books. The method of its application is rela- 
tively unimportant provided it be sufficiently 
long-continued. Probably the most effective 
is the vacuum method, with the formaldehyde 
forced in under pressure. This requires from 
six to twelve hours, At present in Chicago, 
the reporting of tuberculosis is optional, but 
as with this disease, unlike scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, etc., the danger of infection in- 
creases as the disease advances, while those 
afflicted with it retain the activity of their 
mental powers to the very last, Dr. Gehrman 
thought it would be well if some way could 
be found to keep a check on books coming 
from a tuberculous environment. This he 
thought might be done to a certain extent 
through the Visiting Nurses’ Association, the 
Board of Education, and other existing agen- 
cies. 

Mr. Perry told of early methods and ex- 
periments in the disinfecting of books at the 
Chicago Public Library and described the 
method now in use. Mr. Andrews statedsthat 
the librarian of the little library at Lake 
Placid disinfected all books as they came in 
with heat and formaldehyde, and seemed to 
spend most of his time at it. This notwith- 
standing the fact that in that locality per- 
sons suffering from tuberculosis are sedulous- 
ly excluded. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Mrs. 
Richards, Mr. Andrews and Dr. Gehrman for 
their interesting presentation of the topics of 
the evening. 

Mr. Gates asked permission to revert to the 
earlier topic of discussion and submitted the 
following resolution apropos of Miss Stern’s 
report: That it is the sense of this meeting 
that, if the executive committee find it feasible, 
an appropriation not to exceed $25 be made 
to the home libraries fund from the club 
treasury. Adopted. 

Mary FEF. Hawtey, Sec’y pro tem. 
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LONG ISLAND LIBRARY CLUB. 

President: Miss S. A. Hutchinson, Brook- 
lyn Institute Museum Library. 

Secretary: Miss M. L. Davis, Pratt Insti- 
tute Library. 

Treasurer: Miss Sara Jacobson, Brooklyn 
Public Library. 

The roth regular meeting of the club was 
held at the Pratt Institute Free Library, Oct. 
15, Miss Hutchinson presiding. There was 
an attendance of over 100. 

The president outlined briefly the plan of 
the year, stating that it was the intention of 
the committee to make the program in- 
spirational rather than technical. Miss Rath- 
bone, chairman of the Institute committee, 
was then called upon to supplement informal- 
ly the report of the Freeport institute already 
printed in the columns of the JourRNAL. She 
spoke of the preliminary visiting done by the 
committee to ascertain the needs of the local 
libraries, and stated that several copies of 
the “Library primer,” “Hints,” and other 
publications, the property of the club, had been 
loaned to librarians who attended the meet- 
ing. She suggested that the committee be 
authorized to take charge of the Institute 
work of the club, and a motion to that effect 
was carried, after a few remarks by the pres- 
ident upon the importance of library insti- 
tutes. 

Next in order was an eloquent address hy 
Mr. Mornay Williams, of Manhattan, upon 
the, value of good books in reformatory work 
The speaker said that one of the chief agen 
cies of reformation was comradeship. We 
all recognize the influence of evil companions, 
but are slow in realizing that good company 
is one of the most important reformatory and 
educational agencies. The well written book 
is the healthiest sort of companion. Books 
are not used as they should be as an educa 
tional factor in training wayward boys and 
girls. Experience in reformatory schools 
shows that the reading of children is of very 
little note. Books, discarded from private 
libraries, and frequently worthless, are re- 
ceived. The old library of the Juvenile Asy- 
lum of New York City is an extraordinary 
collection of works. Among other things it 
contains a complete file of the publications of 
the American Tract Society, and the income 
of $10,000 was left for the purchase of Tract 
Society publications. As the children never 
read these books, the money has been de- 
voted to another use. 

Mr. Williams said he came to plead the 
cause of the weak and wayward child, who 
must be educated for his own sake and that 
of society. The institutions are frequently 
without sufficient funds to provide books and 
intelligent and trained people to teach their 
use. Librarians have learned how to use books. 
They have gained something they would not 
part with lightly. Is it not possible to carry 
this knowledge and inspiration into the re- 
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formatories? ‘This is an opportunity not yet 
seized by the public library. A motion by 
Miss Rathbone was carried that the chair 
appoint a committee to investigate what op- 
portunities for reading are offered to the 
young people of charitable and reformatory 
institutions in Brooklyn, with the hope of 
formulating some plan for work in that di- 
rection. 

Mr. Bostwick said the work was already 
begun in Manhattan, The New York Public 
Library is sending special travelling libraries 
to Blackwell’s, Hart’s, and Riker’s islands, 
but the work should have been taken up ear- 
lier and more extensively. 

The next number was a short paper by Miss 
Steel, of the Greenpoint Settlement, on the 
question “Should good reading appeal to the 
uneducated”? She related some of her ex- 
periences in conducting clubs and classes 
among the frequenters of the settlement, and 
came to the conclusion that after school days 
were over, if there had been school days at 
all, the dwellers in the tenement had little 
interest in good reading 

Miss Steel’s paper was read and commented 
on by Miss Haines, who said that her ex- 
perience in reading-classes of girls who are 
called “uneducated” had been like that of 

Miss McCracken, the author of the article on 
“The book in the tenement,” published not 
long since in the Atlantic Monthly. Her 
classes were informal, and the girls enjoyed 
Longfellow and Shakespeare. The girls read 
the best of the popular fiction as it appeared. 

Miss Haines was followed by Miss Weeks 
of Pratt Institute, who gave an interesting ac- 
count of her so-called “reading-class” at the 
Greenpoint Settlement. All the girls and 
women who attended it could read, but their 
vocabularies were small. After stimulating 
their imagination and rousing their interest 
by putting color and sound words on the 
blackboard, and asking the class to shut their 
eyes and then describe the mental pictures 
called up by these words, Miss Weeks carried 
the class by slow stages through “I wandered 
lonely as a cloud” and several other poems 
by Wordsworth, through some of Browning’s, 
and two of Matthew Arnold’s, with great 
profit and delight to both teacher and pupil. 
She found their literary criticism clean, clear 
and definite, and that the vision of the inde- 
pendence of environment of a really great 
soul, of its pleasure in little things, taught 
them the pleasure of some of the little things 
in their daily lives, and took away the feeling 
of loneliness to which some of them con- 
fessed. 

A brief informal report of the Lake Placid 
meeting, written by Miss Witham, was read 
by Miss Sheldon. 

The closing and unannounced part of the 
program was the reading by Miss Plummer 
of some delightful selections from the “Jour- 
nal” of Eugenie de Guerin, prefaced by a 
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brief sketch of her life and a few discerning 
remarks on the literary beauty of her writing. 
Mary L. Davis, Secretary. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB. 


President: Mrs. A, J. Hawks, Williams- 
burg. 

Secretary: Elizabeth C. Ray, Public Libra- 
ry, Holyoke. 

The fall meeting of the Western Massa- 
chusetts Library Club was held at Conway 
on Oct. 13. In the absence of the president, 
Mrs. Hawks, the vice-president, H. C. Well- 
man, presided. W. I. Fletcher presented the 
following resolutions on the death of Mr. C. 
A. Cutter, of the Forbes Library, Northamp- 
ton, which were accepted: 

At the first meeting after the sad event, the West- 
ern Massachusetts Library Club wishes to record its 
deep sense of loss in the death of Charles A. Cutter, 
one of its most honored members, at one time its 
president. In the numerous tributes that have been 
paid to Mr. Cutter since his decease, mention has 
been made of his rare qualities as a man and as a 
librarian, so that little needs to be said. But it 
belongs especially to us to make note of his benefi- 
cent influence upon library work in this part of the 
state, as a pioneer in the movement for “wide-open” 
libraries. He had an enthusiastic belief that books 
in a public library exist to be used, and he had no 
patience with methods and regulations which tend to 
restrict rather than encourage their use. He made 
the Forbes Library proverbial for the freedom with 
which it could be used, and it has become the pat- 
tern for others to follow, so that Western Massa- 
chusetts is now fairly well permeated with the most 
progressive ideas in this respect, and it can hardly 
be possible again to return to the former restrictive 
methods. 

Honoring Mr. Cutter thus for his genius as a 
librarian, we must also record our sense of great 
personal loss as we miss from among us his agile 
form, his cheerful countenance, his brilliant conver- 
sation, his hopeful and sympathetic spirit. Eminent- 
ly he was a man whose place can never be filled. 


The topic for the morning discussion was 
‘Best books of the year for a small library 
to buy.” This was led by H. W. Denio of 
Westfield, H. C. Wellman, Miss I. F. Farrar 
of Springfield, and F. G. Willcox of Holyoke. 
Mr. Willcox, in his discussion, suggested 
three standards by which a book of fiction 
may be measured: First, the standing of the 
author; second, the desirability of the book 
in itself; third, the general demand for the 
book. 

After dinner at the hotel all availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to inspect the Con- 
way Library. At the afternoon session Miss 
M. C. Sweet characterized the “children’s 
books,” continuing the discussion of the 
morning topic. Miss C, M. Hewins, of the 
Hartford Public Library, gave some helpful 
suggestions, and W. I. Fletcher spoke on 
“Public documents.” 

Mr. Wellman gave a short talk on “The 
advantages of obtaining books by importa- 
tion,” and quoted the difference in American 
and English prices on several books. After a 
vote of thanks for the cordial reception 
which had been given to the club, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 
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Library Schools and Training 
Classes. 
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AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


he summer school of library economy at 
Amherst College was held as usual the past 
summer, the session lasting from July 6 to 
Aug. 15. The class numbered 23, this num- 
ber being a reduction from previous years, 
and representing a definite raising of stand- 
ards ot admission, although no examinations 
are held. 

The work was marked by the usual inter- 
est and enthusiasm on the part of the pupils, 
and was much aided by the gift to each pupil 
by the Library of Congress of a “sample 
catalog,” and a copy of the “Condensed rules” 
for cataloging 

Following is a list of the pupils: 

Henry Evelyn Bliss, New York City. 
Frank P. Brent, Richmond, Va. 

Ella M. Brush, Danbury, Conn 

Albert Livingston Cooke, Morris, N. Y. 
Alice Crane, Weymouth, Mass. 

U. Waldo Cutler, Worcester, Mass. 
James M. Garnett, Baltimore, Md. 

J. G. Hankins, Richmond, Va. 

Essy Gertrude Hooper, Alma, Mich. 
Flora L. P. Johnson, Washington, D. C. 
Alice E, Luther, East Douglas, Mass. 
Elva Staples Lougee, Boston, Mass. 
Margaret Willard Metcalfe, Bath, Me. 
Ethel Adele Pennell, Auburndale, Mass. 
Maude M. Pennock, Weston, Mass. 
William A. Perkins, Lynn, Mass. 
Minnie E. Putney, Manchester, N. H. 
Sylvia H. Robinson, Walpole, Mass. 
Anne M. Rust, Meriden, Conn. 

Kathryn Sellers, Washington, D. C 

Ella Lillian Sherman, Washington, D. C. 
Ruth N. Tower, South Weymouth, Mass 
Clement L. Yaeger, New Bedford, Mass 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH TRAIN 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES. 


The training school opened on Monday, Oct 
12, and on Oct. 15, 16 and 17 Miss Lutie E. 
Stearns, of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, gave three lectures on “The library 
spirit,” “The library beautiful,” and “The 
circuit rider of to-day.” On Oct. 26 Miss 
Mary Emogene Hazeltine, librarian of the 
James Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, 
N. Y., talked to the students on “Library 
work with children.” 

The list of students is as follows: 


Senior class. 


Florence Janney Heaton, Hamilton, Va. 
Woman's College of Baltimore, A.B. 1901. 
Training School for Children’s Librarians, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 1901-1902. 
Children’s librarian, Public Library of the 
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District of Columbia, Washington, Decem- 
ber, 1902-August, 1903. 
Amena Pendleton, Bryn Athyn, Pa. 
Junior class. 


Mabel Emma Griffith, Utica, N. Y. Smith 
College, A.B. 1903. 

Margaret Douglass Hargrave, Baraboo, Wis. 
Northwestern University, 1901-1903. 

\lice Gulielma Howland, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bryn Mawr College, 1901-1902. 

Special students. 

Emily Adele Beale, Wilkinsburg, Pa. As- 
sistant in Children’s department, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, March, 1900-Octo- 
ber, 1903 

Ida Josephine Duff, East Orange, N. J. Ap- 
prentice, Orange Free Library, October, 
1902-June, 1903. Substitute, St. Agnes 
Branch, New York Public Library, June- 
August, 1903. 

Ruth Gordon Gatch, Des Moines, Iowa. As- 
sistant, Des Moines Public Library, Decem- 
ber, 1900-October, 1903. 

Mary Abbie Goding, Philadelphia, Pa. Wel- 
lesley College, i896-1897. Assistant, West 
Philadelphia Branch, Free Library of 
Philadelphia, September-December, 1901. 
Assistant, Mercantile Library, Philadelphia, 
January, 1902-February, 1903. Assistant, in 
Children’s department, Free Library of 
Philadelphia, March-October, 1903. 

Rosina Charter Gymer, Cleveland, Ohio. As- 
sistant, Cleveland Public Library, March, 
1897-October, 1903. (Acting librarian, 
Public Library, Marinette, Wis. June-Sep- 
tember, 1902.) 

Clara Wells Herbert. Stockbridge, Mass. 
Vassar College, 1895-1897. Apprentice, 
Brooklyn Public Library, July, 1901-Jan- 
uary, 1902. Assistant, Bushwick Branch, 
Brooklyn Public Library, April, 1902-Octo- 
ber, 1903 

Elizabeth Edith Patterson, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Substitute and assistant. Mansfield Me- 
morial Library, May, 1898-October, 1903. 

Christine Mabel Tracy, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ap- 
prentice, Brooklyn Public Library, May, 
1900-February, 1901. Assistant in Chil- 
dren’s department, Bedford Branch, Brook- 
lyn Public Library, February, 1901-January, 
1902. Children’s librarian, Bedford Branch, 
Brooklyn Public Library, January, 1902- 
October, 1903. 

Edna Whiteman, Cleveland, Ohio. Assistant, 
Cleveland Public Library, April, 1808- 
October, 1903. Cleveland Summer School 
of Library Science, 1899. 

Appointments of students to positions. 

Gertrude Elizabeth Andrus, ’o4, children’s 
librarian, Lawrenceville Branch, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. 

Emma Arrietta Floyd, 04, assistant in Wylie 

Avenue Branch, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 

burgh. 
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Alice Gordon Goddard, ’o4, first assistant and 
children’s librarian, Reuben McMillan Free 
Library, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Harriet Josephine Imhoff, ’04, assistant in Di- 
vision of Work with Schools, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh 

Adelaide Leiper Martin, assistant in chil- 
dren’s room, Wylie Avenue Branch, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Marie Martin Smith, special ‘02, and since 
September, 1902, children’s librarian of the 
Lawrenceville Branch, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed assistant in 
charge of children’s work, Rosenberg Li- 
brary Association, Galveston, Texas. 


Maret A. FroTHINGHAM, 
Secretary Training School. 
DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 
Miss Sarah W. Cattell, who has been as- 
sistant librarian and instructor in the li- 
brary school for the past six years, has 


resigned her position on account of ill health. 
Miss Ella R. Seligsberg, a graduate of the 
New York State Library School, has been 
appointed in her place 

The annual meeting of the Library School 
Asociation was held at the Institute on Nov 
4. The entertainment at the reception to the 
incoming class took this year the form of 
some amusing acted ballads, 

Miss Amy Keith, class of ’98, was married 
Oct. 21 to Mr. Charles R. Miller. 

Miss Bessie McCord, class of ’03, has been 
made librarian of the Bozeman Library, Boze- 
man, Mont. 

NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 

Mr. A. H. Hopkins, who recently visited 
the state library to consult the school col- 
lection of material on library buildings, was 
persuaded to stop again on his way west to 
speak to the students. He gave on request 
the thoughtful and suggestive address on “The 
library, the museum and the new education,” 
first delivered in the Alumni lectureship of 
the Illinois State Library School. Mr. Hop- 
kins gave an interesting résumé of this ad- 
dress at the Atlantic City meeting March 209, 
1903. 

The senior class entertained the juniors, 
the faculty and a few other guests on the 
evening of Oct. 31 at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dewey. The spirit of Hallowe’en was 
in the air and every one yielded to its charm 
The event of the evening was the annual 
game of table football between a senior and a 
junior team. The class of 1904 won, two to 
nothing, and bore off the cherished trophy, 
the miniature silver loving cup handed down 
by the class of 1902. The usual excursion to 
the Indian Ladder took place on election day. 

The senior class have recently discussed 
in the Selection of Books course, Sabatier’s 
wonderful life of St. Francis, wonderful in 
its rare union of the critical and the sym- 
pathetic elements. Inquiry was made of the 
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Catholic University of America in Washing- 
ton as to the best life of St. Francis from 
the standpoint of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The following very satisfactory reply from 
the head of the Church History Department 
may be of interest to readers of the JoURNAL: 
“1. ‘Life of St. Francis of Assisi;’ written 
by Le Monnier, translated into English from 
the French original and published by Burns 
& Oates, London; (2) ‘Das Leben des Heili- 
gen Franciscus von Assisi;’ Innsbruck, 1899. 
Written in German by Bernard Christen von 
Andermatt; translated into French and pub- 
lished under the title ‘Vie de Saint Frangors 
d’Assisi;’ Paris, 1901, 2 vols (1) is the 
best we have in English; (2) is the best that 
has been written, te. from the Catholic 
standpoint.” SALOME CuTLeR FAIRCHILD. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL HANDBOOK 


New York State Library bulletin 82, library 
handbook of the 
It gives the 
material re- 


school 15, appears as the 
library school (p. 230-292, O.) 
usual historic and descriptive 
garding the course, requirements for admis- 
sion, summary of the various branches of in- 
struction, and rules for acquiring library 
handwriting. There are several illustrations 
of the state library and the school rooms 


SIMMONS COLLEGE LIBRARY SCHOOI 


On Oct. t Simmons College began its sec- 
ond year. The teaching force of the library 
class has been increased by the addition of 
two instructors, Miss Julia M. Whittlesey, 
New York State Library School, ‘03, and Mr. 
Walter L. Barrell, formerly of the Boston 
Atheneum. 

The class has three divisions — first year, 
second year, and advanced students The 
technical work of the first-year students in 
the library and secretarial departments of the 
college is identical for the first term, consist- 
ing of two hours dictionary cataloging and 
handwriting, and three hours shorthand and 
typewriting each week. The 26 members of 
the second-year class carry one hour each of 
reference work and classification a week, with 
one hour of practice work for each lecture, 
and give two hours of practical work to the 
newly-collected college library. During the 
summer vacation several members of this 
class have had opportunity for apprentice 
work in libraries. The advanced class is open 
only to those who have finished their college 
work and are thus able to give their entire 
time to technical study. The college reserves 
the right in every case to require additional 
work in any subject in which the preparation 
of the student seems weak. This course will 
cover in two years the same ground, techni- 
cally, as the regular four years’ course 


Advanced library class 


Burrage, Edith May. Lancaster, Mass. A.B 
Smith College, 1899. Apprentice Lancaster 
Public Library, 1902-03 
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Fitts, Helen Louise. Newton, Mass. A.B. 
Mount Holyoke College, 1903. 

Gifford, Frances Crocker. Provincetown, 
Mass. A.B. Tufts College, 1808. 

Goodenough, Gertrude Lillian. Winchester, 
Conn. A.B. Mount Holyoke College, 1901. 

Halbert, Olive Mary. Waco, Texas. Ph.B. 
Baylor University, 1903. 

Hawkes, Caira Douglass. Cambridge, Mass. 
A.B. Boston University, 1894. 

Knapp, Elizabeth. Sewickley, Penn. B.L. 
Lake Erie College, 1900. Amherst Library 
School, 1896. Librarian Sewickley Public 
Library, 1895-90, ’o1-'03. 

Osborne, Florence May. Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. A.B. Wellesley College, 1902. 

Sherman, Rose. Belmont, Mass. A.B. Rad- 
cliffe College, 1894. 

Wight, Isabel Caldwell. Newton Centre, 
Mass. B.L. Smith College, 1903. 

Mary E. Rossins, 
Acting Director Library Dept. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL. 


An exhibit of picture bulletins was re- 
cently sent to the Normal School at Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, to illustrate a lecture before 
the teachers’ institute. The subjects were: 
Dog stories, Indian stories, Brownie stories, 
Thanksgiving, Decoration day, Fourth of 
July, Fied’s verses, and Arbor day. 

The fifth year class in bibliography has 
been having lectures twice a week for three 
weeks on Sociology, by Dr. M. B. Hammond, 
of the College of Literature and Arts. 

The Library Club meeting on Oct. 13 was 
devoted to reports on the A. L. A. meeting 
at Niagara. On Nov. 3 the club had the 
privilege of a lecture on the Race problem 
by Dr. E. B. Greene, head professor of his- 
tory. Professor Greene spent the greater 
part of a year in the South studying the 
question, and was thus able to give an un- 
usually unprejudiced view. 

KATHARINE L. SHarp, Director 


Reviews, 


Free Liprary oF Bulletin No. 
5: A contribution to the classification of 
works of prose fiction, being a classified 
and annotated dictionary catalog of the 
works of prose fiction in the Wagner In- 
stitute branch of the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia; by O. R. Howard Thomson, as- 
sistant librarian-in-charge of that branch. 
Philadelphia, 1903, 8+-292 p. O. 
rhe general plan and methods upon which 


this bulletin has been prepared were fully 
presented by its compiler at the recent meet- 
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ing of the Keystone State Library Associa- 
tion, and the substance of Mr. Howard 
Thomson’s paper on the subject is given else- 
where in this issue (see p. 770). The copy 
under consideration is one of a first edition 
of “unrevised copies,” printed off in haste 
for distribution at the Keystone meeting. 
There is, therefore, probably an undue per- 
centage of typographical and textual errors, 
which will not appear in the regular edition, 
and allowance for this should be made in its 
consideration. In general appearance — size 
and typography—the style of the previous 
Bulletins of the Free Library is adhered to, 
and the list makes a substantial quarto, with 
broad margins on rather heavy paper. The 
dictionary form is closely followed, though 
subdivisions are made only for two classes 
(“Historical” and “Life”) and are not dif- 
ferentiated from the main heading. The one- 
column page is wasteful, as entries are con- 
densed simply to author (full names being 
generally given) and short title, with class 
notation; one form of type is used both 
for entries and for annotations. The class 
headings adopted are chosen to follow the 
Dewey classification, as follows: 100, Philo- 
sophical, Psychological, Ethical; 200, Re- 
ligious; 300, Sociological, Economic, Social 
classes, Customs, Legendary and mythological ; 
400, Philological; 500, Natural sciences, 
animal life; 600, Useful arts; 700, Fine arts; 
S00, Literature; 900, Historical; 910, Travel, 
descriptive. B indicates Biography, and sup- 
plementary headings include Adventures, 
American Indians, Character sketches, Detec- 
tive tales, Life (subdivided by names of coun- 
tries), Military tales, School tales, Sea tales. 
As this list is intended to be the basis or the 
beginning of an extended classification of 
fiction, it is important that it should receive 
critical attention, and it should be understood 
that indication of imperfections does not mean 
a lack of appreciation of the very large 
amount of work that has gone to its pro- 
duction. In the first place, the use of broad 
and general class headings for what must be 
practically a subject index to fiction may 
be questioned. A glance at the list of entries 
under “Ethical,” “Philosophical,” “Sociologi- 
cal,” shows the weakness of such grouping. 
For instance, in the case of Meredith, to 
classify, as is here done, “Rhoda Fleming” 
as Ethical and “Richard Feverel” as Psy- 
chological, and to leave “Diana of the Cross- 
ways” and “Vittoria” (with its fervid pic- 
tures of Young Italy) unclassified as “Gen- 
eral” is purely arbitrary and does not really 
mean anything at all. Under Fine arts the 
serious-minded reader may turn from Adams’ 
“All taut” (“boat rigging”), to Bayly’s 
“Knight errant” (“Gounod’s ‘Faust’”), Cock- 
ton’s “Valentine Vox” (“Ventriloquism”), 
Curtis’ “Queer luck” (“Poker tales”), or 
Henry James’ “Tragic muse” (“discourses 
on art”); but his ideas are likely to become 
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confused in the process. Again, take the head- 
ing “Character sketches” and we find in as- 
tounding succession “Eben Holden,” “César annual.” 
Birotteau,” “Eugenie Grandet,” 
“Dodo,” ~ “heckers,” “Mr. Isaacs,” 
that pass in the night,” Sir Walter Scott’s 
and “Chimmie Fadden” - 
evidence that the mner workings of the classi- from January, 
fier’s mind where 
wonderful indeed. 
the indication of simple, apparent and speci- announcements. 
fic subjects that a list of this sort can be 
In a 
novels are “character sketches” and are “ethi- 
cal.” “psychological” and “philosophical” in lishers, in 
mixed proportions, and differentiation among been made. 
such headings as 
To put Mrs. 
mona” under Sociological and to omit it from 
American Indians, to give Kipling’s “Kim” 
only under Philosophy, 
under India, are 
need of revision 
scheme of the catalog. The annotations are 
extremely brief, those dealing with historical 
stories being most effective. In style nearly involved ; 
all are open to improvement, particularly in prise h 
the lavish use of the single word “problem,” 
which is applied 
“Manxman,” Olive Schreiner’s “Story of an 
African farm,” 
Henry James’ “Portrait of a lady,” Charlotte 
Bronte’s “Jane Eyre,” Turgenieff’s “Smoke,” 
other titles. Pig Vouttréme, Ernst. Der Buchhandel Kolns 
“Ethical” page and several other classes would bis zum 
attract attention to “things derts. Bonn, Hermann Behrendt, 1903. 
In most cases fuller annofa- 164+543 p. O. (Gesellschaft fur Rheinische 


“Black dwarf,” 


really effective. 


and confusing. 


Mrs. Wood's “I 


appear to be to 


better left unsaid.’ 
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follows 


subject, title and series. In this it 1 
the plan of the “Index to the Trade list 
It now forms the basis of the 
“Pére Goriot,” “Cumulative book index” series of publica 
“Ships tions, and its record ts brought closely up to 
date by the cumulated number of the Index 
for August, 1903, covering books published 
102, to Sept. 15, 1903, and by 
fiction is concerned are the October number with its record of pub- 
It is only by keeping to lications from Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 and of fall 
For recent entries dates have 
heen inserted, to facilitate reference to the 
broad sense, most fuller record given in the Index issues, and 
so far as practicable changes in prices and pub- 
books previously listed, have 
It may be noted that the date 
these must be arbitrary !902 given for the revised volume is not 
Jackson's “Ra- inclusive, as the record closes with Dec. 31, 
1901. The year and a half given to its 
preparation is a creditably short period in 
with no reference which to have carried through the undertak- 
defects that indicate the i. Only those who have essayed work in 
of the general subject this bibliographic field can realize the im- 
mense amount of labor, the infinity of detail, 
and the ever-present danger of maccuracy 
and the way m which this enter- 
as been handled commands cordial ap- 
preciation. A proportion of errors and omis- 
sions is inevitable, but it should be said that 
as a whole the work is a reliable guide, in- 
“Woodlanders,” genous and effective in its method, and 
practically indispensable as an aid in book 
selection and purchase. 


impartially to Caine’s 


Hardy’s 


Ende des funfzehnten Jahrhun- 


tions are given under the author entry, with ‘ : 
Geschichtskunde), 


brief characterization under the class heading 
For historical stories indication of the lead- 
ing characters introduced are given; and the 
annotations do not iti 
literary “evaluation,” but are simply deserip- 
tive. Although criticism of typographical er- 
rors is perhaps unfair. it is to be hoped that 
correction will be made of the statement in 
the note to “Kim,” that the venerable “holy period, 
one,” Kim’s companion and preceptor, is “a 


llama of Thibet. 


Unitep STATES 
1902; entries 


under author, subject and 


Cologne figures as the fourth or fifth most 
important city, sO far as printing in the fif- 
teenth century 1s concerned, 29 printers hav- 
ing been active within its precincts, from the 
time of Ulrich Zell, whose first book with a 
date is a Chrysostomus, 1466, to Cornelius 
von Zyrickzee, who barely comes within the 
having begun printing in 1499 
though Panzer, Ennen and others have here- 
tofore given the date of his first work as 
1489. Voulliéme gives brief biographical 


attempt either critical or 


CATALOG: books in print, sketches of these 29 printers, and tabulated 


lists of the books of each publisher, arranged 
chronologically, giving, whenever possible, 


title, in one alphabet, with particulars of 4 
binding a : s date, size, leaves, pages, the number of type 
inding, price, date, and publisher ; edited according to Proctor, etc. To this is added 


by Marion E. 
neapolis, The H W. Wilson Co., 1903. 


Potter. 2d edition. Min- a bibliography of the books published in 


Cologne during the fifteenth century, af- 
ranged alphabetically, and giving full biblio- 


344-2162 p. O. $15 
graphical detatis. This list embraces 127! 


This revision ane 


1 extension of the “United separate titles, and has been very carefully 


States catalog” of books in print, 1889, fur- compiled, chiefly from the originals them- 


nishes librarians, 
cerned with books with a most practical and the work was published 


booksellers and all con- selves. The society under whose auspices 
and the author are 


useful working tool. While the general style to be congratulated in having contributed an 
of the preceding volume has been followed, important addition to the literature of in- 
it has been improved in many details, notably  cunabula, and one of decided value in the 
by consolidation into one alphabet for author, further study of the subject 
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Library Economy and Distory. 


GENERAL. 

Burton, Ernest DeWitt, and Matthews, 
Shailer. Principles and ideals for the Sun- 
day-school. 2d ed. University of Chicago 
Press, 1903. 7-+207 p. 12°. 

Pages 172-175 contain a chapter on e 
Sunday-school library. Its aim, first of all, i 
is said, should be educational, for the anil 
ing work of the school; it may be also social, 


supplying general reading especially where 

there is no public library. 

(Article in New international en- 
cyclopedia. 11: 227-240. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1903.) 

This is the best .article on libraries, from 
the American point of view, that is to be 
found in any of the encyclopedias. A list of 
the sub-headings will best show the compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject: History; 
Type of libraries; Special libraries; College 
libraries; Modern movement; Building; 
Book-shelves ; Reading-rooms ; Special rooms ; 
Light; Furniture and fittings; Library ad- 
ministration — Executive, Accession depart- 
ment, Reference department, Loan depart- 
ment, Binding department, Shelf department, 
Janitorial department; Library classification; 
Relative index, Close classification; Classifi- 
cation in advance by experts, Book numbers, 
Mnemonics; Assigning class numbers, Devis- 
ing new schemes; Library schools and train- 
ing; Library associations and clubs; State su- 
pervision, grants, and subsidies; Bibliogra- 
phy; Library statistics. Under library statis- 
tics is given a list of the libraries of the 
world having 200,000 volumes or more — 121 
in all. The criticism may be made that the 
article might more properly be headed “Li- 
brary economy” than “Libraries.” In the 
“History” division the author has omitted 
any reference to the libraries of Rev. Thomas 
Bray —the first in America. 


LIBRARIES 


The Library Association Record for October 
is almost wholly devoted to the Leeds con- 
ference of the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom. There is a careful and in- 
teresting summarized account of the proceed- 
ings, and the papers printed in full are the 
fine presidential address of Professor W. Mac- 
neile Dixon; “Government publications and 
public libraries,” by Henry Bond; “The rela- 
tions between public education and public li- 
braries,” by Herbert M. Thompson; and 
“Technical libraries,” by L. Stanley Jast. The 
number is extremely interesting. 


Mitner, Ange V. The formation and care of 
school libraries. (/n Normal School Quar- 
terly, Normal, Ill., October, 1903.) 


This number of the Quarterly is entirely 
devoted to Miss Milner’s article, which gives 
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brief simple directions for the selection, prep- 
aration and maintenance of a school library. 
It may be noted that among helps in selection 
no mention is made of either of the excellent 
graded lists for schools published by the Buf- 
falo and Pittsburgh Carnegie libraries. 


LOCAL. 


Alfred, Me. Parsons Memorial L. The 
handsome library building, given to the town 
by George Parsons, of New York, and Rev 
John Parsons, of Brookline, Mass., as a me- 
morial to their brother, Edwin Parsons, was 
dedicated on the afternoon of Oct. 6. The 
building cost in all about $25,000. The nu- 
cleus of its collection has been formed by 
the transfer of the books of the Alfred Read- 
ing Club, in all 2000 v. The dedication exer- 
cises were held in the town hall, and the ad- 
dress of the day was delivered by Hon. D. H. 
Chamberlain, formerly governor of South 
Carolina. 


Auburn (Me.) P. L. (Rpt.— year ending 
Oct. 1, 1903.) Added 800; tot: al 11,190. Is- 
sued, home use 33.167 (fict. 54 %; juv. 20%). 
New cards issued 383. No visitors 36,048 


Bernardsville (N. J.) P. L. A. The library 
was opened in its new and attractive quarters 
on Oct. 1. It is housed in one of the old his- 
toric houses of the village, which has been 
adapted to its present use without losing its 
old-time characteristics. The two low, large 
rooms, separated by a wide hall, with their 
heavy ceiling beams, have been suitably fitted 
up as reading rooms tor men and women, 
and at the rear a modern brick stack building 
has been erected. The cost of the building 
was $4500; the alterations $2500; stack build- 
ing $4500, and equipment $400. 


Binghamton (N. Y.) P. L. The corner 
stone of the new Carnegie building was laid 
on October 15. The copper box inserted con- 
tained a copy of the plans, a brief history of 
the library movement, list of the city officers, 
and copies of the city papers. There were no 
exercises and less than 50 persons were pres- 
ent. The contract calls for the building to be 
finished next July. 


Boston P. L. (51st rpt. — year ending Jan. 
31, 1903.) Added 34,635; total 835.904, of 
which 654,705 are in the central library. Is- 
sued, home use 1,489,033. Cards in use, 72,- 
815. Receipts $331,507.35; expenses $315,- 
165.86. 

The various agencies of the library system 
have increased from 117 to 156. There are, 
besides the central library, 10 branches, 21 
delivery stations, 36 engine houses, 16 city in- 
stitutions, and 72 schools; “there has been a 
still farther expansion of the hours during 
which some of these agencies are kept open.” 
Despite these increased facilities the circula- 
tion shows a gain of but 5523, and the num- 
ber of cardholders is 87 less than for the 
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year preceding. The report is prepared by 
Mr. Whitney, whose resignation of the office 
of librarian was presented at the close of the 
year covered. 

Some important and interesting accessions 
in Americana, fine arts and facsimiles have 
been made to the collection. The sum ex- 
pended for books, periodicals, and newspapers 
was $44,421.16. A special feature was the 
purchase of writings of living continental au- 
thors. The Allen A. Brown music collection 
was enriched by the addition of 175 manu- 
script orchestral scores, representing chiefly 
the masters of the Italian school. For the 
central library children’s department a special 
purchase was made of 130 copies representing 
12 titles of hooks by Miss Alcott, Aldrich, 
Lang, Mrs. Stowe, and others, at a cost of 
$150; of the Lang fairy books a considerable 
additional purchase was also made. In the 
selection of fiction the services of a commit- 
tee of volunteers are still found most useful 
The purchases in this department are closely 
restricted, and of 702 books reported on dur- 
ing the year but 112 were purchased. “Of the 
total city appropriation spent for books, 27 
per cent. ($6472.94) was used for English fic- 
tion, of which 6526 copies were obtained, as 
against 8014 copies at a cost of $7868.12 the 
preceding year.” 

“Nothing has proved so acceptable to the 
public as lists which furnish what the card 
catalog cannot possibly undertake to do. Es- 
pecially serviceable are lists of books in for- 
eign languages. Our small catalogs of works 
in the Scandinavian, Russian, Polish, French, 
and German languages are in constant use, 
and revised editions are needed. They are 
not by any means used entirely by those who 
read only fiction in their native tongues. The 
open up to these interested readers other de 
partments of literature as no card catalog can 
possibly do. When a new list is in prepara- 
tion the library makes up deficiencies and 
adds new material, thus in a measure keeping 
up with the current demands in several im- 
portant literatures.” 

By inter-library loan 620 volumes have been 
supplied to other libraries and 26 volumes 
have been borrowed. 

The chief suggestion of the examining com- 
mittee is that “some further efforts be made 
to obtain a wider circle of readers,” and that 
“some form of advertising, not of course too 
obtrusive,” be adopted. More prominence in 
the selection and designation of stations, and 
advertisement of excerpts from the monthly 
bulletin in the newspapers are recommended, 
as is “a conference between school supervisors 
and library authorities.” 


Bristol, N. H. Gordon-Nash L. A. At the 
> ay meeting of the association, held on 
Oct. the following figures for the year’s 
work pH given: Added 1750; total 13,027. 
Issued 4100. Total expenditures $2441.64. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. Pratt Institute F. 1 \l 
terations have been completed which trans 
form the former delivery room into an open 
shelf room. “The selection of books ts tenta 
tive for the most part, and books that evident 
ly do not attract will gradually be replaced 
by books that do. Absolute freedom of ex 
amination and choice is permitted in the ro “* 
and help in finding or selecting books will 
given, if desired. Some classes of “tt, Sea 
not yet been placed on the waiting 
for expert selection.” 


of 
sneives, 


A statement was made recently in the col 
umns of Brooklyn Life that the Pratt Insti- 
tute Library had been merged into the Brook- 


lyn Public Library. The Students’ Bulletin 
savs: “This is quite withovt foundation 
While the relations between the two libraries 
are most friendly, and while they are con- 
stantly co-operating where possible, there 1s 
no thought or intention of consolidation. The 
Pratt Institute Free Library has a distinct 


work of its own, which would only be ham 
pered by the necessity of uniformity with a 
large public system. This statement is au 
thorized by the trustees.” 

The report of the Library Chapter of 
Pratt Institute Neighborship Association, in 
cluded in the annual report of the secretary 
of the institute, states that five home libraries 
were sent out during the year, visited by nine 
members of the library school class, and three 
of the students volunteered for work in the 
Children’s Aid Society Library, “the work in 
one case developing into a flourishing boys’ 
club.” “The chapter sent out 200 books, 
which were read by 77 children, the circula- 
tion being 732, almost 10 for each child. Some 
of the books are not at all suitable for the 
purpose, and the more attractive books are 
literally read to pieces.” Miss Josephine 
Rathbone is the president of the chapter 


The library wa; 
The binld- 
appropriates 


Bryan, Tex. Carnegie L. 
opened to the public on Oct. 26. 
ing cost $10,000, and the city 
$1000 for maintenance. 


Easton, Pa. Carnegie L. The Carnegie 
library building, erected at a cost of $50,000, 
was dedicated on the afternoon of Oct. 28 


Evanston (/ll.) F. P. L. (30th rpt. — year 
ending May 31, 1903.) Added 3380; total 
32,529. Issued, home use 97,928; circulated 


through schools 51,045; lib. use 25.208. New 
registration 2463; cards in force 4692 

The great present necessity is a suitable |i- 
brary building. The failure to secure Mr. © 
F. Grey's offer of $100,000 toward such a 
building, previously noted in these columns, 
is recorded with regret. “The conditions ac- 
companying the proposal were reasonable and 
fair, yet the board, after long and strenuous 
efforts, aided most heartily by many of our 
citizens, was unable to comply therewith.” 

Work with the schools is carried on in a 
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carefully organized way, and eight schools 
now make use of special school libraries. The 
use of a duplicate pay collection of popular 
books has proved thoroughly satisfactory. 


Fort Dodge (Ja.) F. P. L. The Carnegie 
library building was dedicated on the after- 
noon of Oct. 15. Among the speakers at the 
exercises were Capt. W. H. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the board of library trustees, and 
Johnson Brigham, state librarian. In the 
evening a public reception was held. 

Galesburg (Jll.) F. P. L. (29th rpt. — year 
ending June 30, 1903.) Added 2290; total 
28,063. Issued, home use 74,147; ref. use, 
32,529. New cards issued 1755; cards in 
force 4171. 

This report records the first year’s work 
in the new building, and shows largely in- 
creased use under the improved conditions. 
rhe total use of books shows a gain of 19,- 
675 v. over the previous year. A duplicate 
pay collection has been in successful operation 
for six months, having a balance of $7.03 to 
its credit for that period. The circulation 
from the children’s room was 21,767, and the 
total attendance in this department is esti- 
mated at 44,258. 


Haverhill (Mass.) P. L. (28th rpt. — year 
ending Dec. 31, 1902.) Added 2852; total 
(estimated) 75,000. Issued 157,194 (ref. use 
2931), of which fiction formed 71 per cent. 
New cards issued 2029; total cardholders 
15,009. Receipts $18,280.16; expenses $17,- 
617.51. 

The recorded circulation shows an increase 
of 10,665 v. over the previous year, and a de- 
crease in issue of fiction from 75 per cent. to 
71 per cent.; a very large use was made of 
mounted pictures, especially for school use. 
Numerous picture exhibitions were held, 
through the Library Art Club, or from the 
library’s own resources, and these have been 
a means of drawing many people to the li- 
brary; “when once there they have found the 
resources of the library well advertised by 
special exhibitions in the children’s room, ex- 
hibition hall and delivery room, by a contin- 
uous display on the bulletin boards of book 
and magazine posters, book covers, portraits 
of popular or new authors and well-known 
public men; and by printed bulletins, weekly 
lists of additions taken from the newspapers 
and lists on special topics of current interest.” 

Enlargement of the reference room has 
much increased reference use; there are now 
about 3000 volumes accessible on open shelves, 
and in the reference room gallery, to which 
access is given on request, are about 6000 
volumes on the fine arts and Americana. “No 
improvement of late years has added so much 
to the attractiveness and dignity of the refer- 
ence room, increased opportunities for study 
and added to the comfort of readers as the 
making of the whole west end of the building 
into one large reference room.” 
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The Library of Congress printed catalog 
cards have proved “most satisfactory; indeed, 
the scheme is the only means by which with 
our small catalog force we are able to catalog 
current accessions and recatalog the old 
books.” 

“Important additions to the library were 
gifts and purchases of Haverhill newspapers, 
historic material relating to Haverhill, such 
as newspaper clippings, programs of celebra- 
tions, church registers and calendars, and old 
printed city documents. These were bought 
at auctions, picked up in junk shops or resur- 
rected in attics during house cleaning. A 
wagon-load of valuable city documents and 
other works was found by the librarian in the 
cellar of the former town hall of Bradford, 
where dampness was fast destroying them. 
The most valuable single gift was that by 
Miss Sarah S. Thayer of bound volumes of 
the Haverhill Gazette from 1828 to 1835, cov- 
ering the period when Whittier was editor of 
the paper. Many of his contributions to the 
paper at that time have never been reprinted.” 
The Whittier collection received a few addi- 
tions; as it stands this collection “is probably 
the largest and most nearly complete in exist- 
ence.” 

The report includes a summary of the his- 
tory of the library and an excellent short 
statement of its present resources and equip- 
ment. 


Jacksonville (Jll.) P. L. “Library day” 
was observed on Oct. 3 by an informal all-day 
reception and a public meeting held in the 
evening. Invitations were given through the 
local papers and directly to clubs and teach- 
ers, anl special exhibits of new books were 
made. At the evening meeting the chief ad- 
dress was made by John Cotton Dana, of the 
Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library. The 
anniversary as a whole proved most success- 
ful and of general public interest. 


New York P. L. (Rpt.—year ending 
June 30, 1903; im library Bulletin, October. 
p. 362-391.) Added, ref. libs. 31,325, of which 
14,643 were gifts; circulation dept. 20,821. 
Total, ref. libs. 602,406; circulation dept. 
1,148,973. In the reference libraries (Astor 
and Lenox) 439.465 v. were issued to 169,673 
readers, an increase of 27,582 v. and 4662 
readers over the previous year. From the 
circulation department the issue for home use 
was 2,332,725, of which 24 per cent, was 1u- 
venile fiction and 34 per cent. adult fiction. 
There are 34,631 new readers recorded for 
this department, with a total registration of 
307,728 

A most interesting report, in its presenta- 
tion of the gradual fusing and organization 
of the different activities of this great library 
system. The chief events were “the consol’ 
dation of the Aguilar Free Library and the 
Free Circulating Library for the Blind into 
the New York Public Library, progress in 
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constructing buildings for branch circulating 
libraries from the gift of Andrew Carnegie, 
and the laying of the cornerstone of the 
central library building at Bryant Park.” The 
death of Frederick Saunders, formerly libra- 
rian of the Astor Library, is recorded, and 
by a typographical error the date is given as 
Dec. 12, 1903, instead of 1902. 

In the catalog department 52,338 v. and 
35.893 pamphlets were cataloged. There are 
4017 periodicals on file in the periodical de- 
partment, and an interesting table is ap- 
pended giving record of their receipt by coun- 
tries. Next to the 1644 American periodicals 
comes Germany with 918, Great Britain and 
France following with 560 and 588, respective- 
ly. “2048 volumes of old periodicals were 
added to the library during the year, com- 
pleting important files.”. The work of the va- 
rious departments — Prints, Documents, Ori- 
ental, Slavonic — are noted, as are the numer- 
ous exhibitions held in the Astor and Lenox 
buildings during the year. 

The report of the circulation department 
shows a present total (including the two li- 
braries consolidated in February) of 18 
branches. Of these “eight occupy their own 
buildings, nine are in rented quarters, and 
one, the Library for the Blind, has quarters 
rent free in the parish house of St. Agnes 
Chapel.” The Carnegie building of the York- 
ville branch was opened in December, and 
building operations were carried on through 
the year on five more Carnegie buildings. If 
the experience of the Yorkville branch “is 
typical of what is to come it may be expected 
that the removal of branches to new buildings 
will increase the circulation considerably and 
will greatly improve the efficiency of the 
work, but it will at the same time increase the 
cost of administration, although the cost per 
capita will be less.” For the travelling libra- 
ries a circulation of 317,140 is recorded, with 
215 stations instead of 202. “Notwithstand- 
ing the intention of the board of education to 
give each schoo] a library of its own, there is 
still and will be for many years, need for the 
aid of the public library in furnishing books 
for the schools. In our school work we have 
had the co-operation of the newly-appointed 
superintendent of school libraries, Mr. Claude 
G. Leland, who in revising his list of books 
approved for school use has given them our 
numbers, so that the correspondence between 
the two catalogs shall be as close as possible.” 

There have been large losses of books, due 
to the open shelves. These reach a net total 
of 5002, making with all deductions an in- 
creased loss of nearly 1000 books. 

“An experiment was tried at the Yorkville 
branch during the first month of the year in 
giving weekly informal talks to teachers and 
children on subjects nearly allied to library 
work. The talks to teachers were not suc- 
cessful on account of the small attendance. 
Although every effort was made to inform 


the teachers of the neighboring schools, there 
was little response, doubtless owing to the 
numerous courses of lectures ay more 
directly on their work which they feel obliged 
to attend. The success of the talks to chil- 
dren, however, was most gratifying.” 

The Carnegie building for the Chatham 
Square branch of the library was opened 
with formal exercises on the afternoon of 
Monday, Nov. 2. Jacob A. Cantor, president 
of the Borough of Manhattan, presided, and 
addresses were made by Arthur E. Bostwick 
and Judge Samuel Greenbaum, of the board 
of library trustees. 

The building stands on a lot 50x75 feet 
on East Broadway, between Catherine and 
Market streets, and occupies the whole of this 
lot except a narrow area in the rear. The 
building has three full stories, with a base- 
ment and a half-story on the roof for the 
janitor’s apartments. The front shows three 
large arched openings on the first floor, of 
which the one at the right is occupied by the 
entrance, and the other two are windows. 
Above this is acolonnade of six semi-detached 
columns reaching to the cornice and separat- 
ing the windows, of which there are five each 
in the second and third floors. In the base- 
ment is an assembly room capable of holding 
250 persons, besides the usual boiler room, 
space for coal storage, lobbies and room for 
packing and receiving books. The first floor 
ig occupied by the children’s circulating and 
reading rooms, and the second floor by the 
circulating department for adults. This ar- 
rangement is the reverse of that usually fol- 
lowed in the branch libraries in the city, the 
children having generally been placed on the 
second floor. The Chatham Square branch 
is used by a very large number of young peo- 
ple, and it is expected that as this arrange- 
ment will obviate the necessity of their climb- 
ing the stairs, it will conduce to quiet and 
order. The third floor is given up to a gen 
eral periodical and reading room, where there 
are also glass cases for such exhibitions of 
books and prints as it may be desired to hold 
in this library. The building is of the most 
approved fireproof construction throughout, 
and the front is of granite and Indiana lime- 
stone. It is lighted by electricity and heated 
by hot water on a combination of the direct 
and indirect system, and contains a large 
dumbwaiter for janitor’s supplies. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. McKim, Mead and White 


Port Jervis (N. Y.) P. L. The handsome 
Carnegie-Farnum library building was opened 
to the pubiic on the afternoon of Oct. 1, and 
formal dedication exercises were held in the 
evening. The spacious auditorium was filled 
beyond its seating and standing capacity, and 
addresses were made by Dr. W. L. Cudde 
back, Mr, W. R. Eastman, state inspector of 
libraries, and Rev. T. H. M: ee kenzie. 

The building for which $30,000 was given 
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by Andrew Carnegie and a suitable site pre- 
sented by Peter E. Farnum, was designed by 
Ackerman & Ross, of New York. It is a 
two-story and basement structure, of pressed 
Roman brick of light buff, laid in white ce- 
ment with terra cotta trimmings and blue- 
stone foundations, Entrance is into a vesti- 
bule from which opens the handsome delivery 
room, partitioned by twelve arches. At the 
back is the book stack, shelved to give a 
present capacity of about 15,000 volumes; and 
on either side are the general reading room 
and the children’s room. The arches separat- 
ing these rooms from the delivery room are 
glassed in, forming practically windows which 
can be turned for ventilation on a central 
pivot and insure perfect supervision from the 
delivery desk. In the reading room is a large 
fireplace of Philadelphia red brick with dark 
red tiling. The equipment throughout is in 
quartered oak. Opening from the reading 
room is a small reference room, and between 
the reference room and the stack is the libra- 
rian’s office. The children’s room is similar 
in general design to the reference room. On 
the second floor is the lecture room, with a 
seating capacity of 200, and a room devoted 
to the collections of the Minisink Valley 
Historical Society. The building is heated 
by steam and lighted by gas and electricity. 
On the afternoon of the opening day a large 
American flag and flag staff were presented 
to the library trustees by the Junior Order 
United American Mechanics and the Junior 
Council Daughters of America. 


Westheld, N. Y. Patterson L. (Rpt.— 
year ending June 30, 1903.) Added 666; to- 
tal 12,648. Issued, home use, to adults 16,- 
467 (fiction 59 %) ; to children 6691; total 23,- 
158. New registration 311; total 1454. 


Wisconsin State Historical Soc. The 51st 
annual meeting of the society was held on 
Oct. 16, The report of the secretary, Mr. 
Thwaites, gave the usual statistics of the 
year’s work. ee for the 10 months 
ending Sept. 30, amounted to 10,584 titles, 
giving a total of 248,050 titles; the quartcr- 
millicn merk will be reached by December 1. 

The legislative branch reference library 
maintained at the capitol during the recent 
session, in co-operation with the state free 
library commission, is referred to as having 
been eminently successful, the results being 
“gratifying both to the legislature and our- 
selves.” 

Me. Thwaites adds: “To those unfamiliar 
with the rapid growth of the library, it may 
appear strange to hear that we already realize 
the limitations of the new building. Within 
the past few months, nearly all of the remain- 
ing space in the basement has been inexpen- 
sively shelved, thus affording accommodation 
for our large mass of duplicates and the stock 
of society and university publications which 
it is necessary for us to carry. This gave us 
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much-needed room upon the floors of the 
stack, which was, however, immediately util- 
ized by a reshifting of already crowded 
classes; so that now all portions of the build- 
ing are comfortably filled. The usual open- 
ings left upon the shelves for current growth 
will certainly not admit more than the acces- 
sions of the next two years. The projected 
north wing will be sadly needed before the 
necessary legislative appropriation can be ob- 
tained.” 

The hours of opening for Saturday have 
been extended to 9 p.m. during university 
term time. 

Library progress within the state is re- 
viewed, and it is noted that during the year 
Mr. Carnegie’s gifts to Wisconsin public li 
braries have aggregated $142,500— Antigo 
Bayfield, Berlin, Columbus, Hudson, Kau 
kauna, Manitowoc, Monroe, Rhinelander, 
Richland Center, and Washburn. Evansville 
is to receive $10,000 for a library building 
from the estate of Almon Eager. “But three 
cities in the state having a population of over 
3000 are now without public libraries — Platte 
ville, Prairie du Chien, and Sturgeon Bay.” 


FOREIGN. 


Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. The door of 
the public reading room of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris, contains a notice which has 
caused some anger and consternation. It 
states that each reader must inscribe in the 
printed form which he receives on entering 
“son nom, sa profession, son adresse et le 
numéro de sa place dans la salle; puis le 
remettre au bureau, en justifiant de son iden- 
tité et de son domicile.” These italicized 
words are underlined. It seems, as one of 
the papers points out, that one should not risk 
oneself at the library without one’s birth cer- 
tificate, a photograph, and the last receipt for 
rent. It is to be noticed that this reading 
room is described as “public.” “Que vous 
demanderait-on, si elle ne l’était pas?” asks 
the Eciair. From some statistics just pub- 
lished it appears that during 1902, 155,533 
readers were admitted to the reading room, 
and that 540,416 volumes were taken out. In 
the print department 54,531 works were con 
sulted, and in that of mss. 57.014. —Athe 
neum, Oct. 24. 


Cardiff (Wales) P. L. The librarian is 
sues a special report upon the work of the 
school libraries for the year ending August, 
1903. The total circulation for this depart 
ment for the year was 186,286, in 20 schools 
“The libraries have now been in operation a 
little over four years.” In addition to the 
regular schools the Board’s School for the 
Blind is supplied with embossed books, se- 
lected by the teachers, and books are sent to 
the infant schools, the Oral School for the 
Deaf, and the teaching centers for defective 
children. More books for the school work 
are needed. 
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“The series of library lessons for the chil- 
dren in the upper standards was continued 
during the spring of this year, when parties 
from all the schools in turn visited the ref- 
erence library, and were shown an interest- 
ing and valuable collection of maps, mainly 
local, illustrating the history of the science 
of cartography from the crude pictorial maps 
of the Middle Ages down to the latest scien- 
tific surveys of the Ordnance Department. 
In former years a lesson was given to par- 
ties from every school in turn by the libra- 
rian; but this year a slight modification of 
this was adopted. One teacher from each 
school, in the first instance, attended at the 
library, when the librarian explained the na- 
ture of the proposed instruction and supplied 
each teacher with printed notes on the maps. 
fhe group of maps was then placed at the 
disposal of each teacher in turn, and the les- 
sons to the children were given by the teach- 
ers. This modification will relieve the strain 
upon the librarian, and makes it possible for 
the scheme to be continued. There was a 
danger that, in consequence of the increasing 
demands upon the librarian’s time and ener- 
gy, the visits of school children to the refer- 
ence library would otherwise at some early 
date be discontinued.” 


Vatican, Rome. Fire broke out in the Vati- 
can on the evening of Nov. 1, confined mainly 
to the Hall of Inscriptions. While the library 
escaped the flames it was slightly damaged 
by water. 
Gifts and Bequests. 


Cincinnati (O.) P. L. By the recent death 
of Miss Mary Pitman Ropes, of Salem, Mass., 
the library will receive a bequest of $8000. 


Columbia Univ. L. Announcement was 
made on Oct. 10 that Dr. S. B. Ellison, of 
New York, had made the library heir to his 
collection of books on magic arts, compris- 
ing about 20,000 v. and said to be the largest 
and most complete collection of its kind in 
this country. It includes books in English, 
French, German, Spanish, Chinese, Japanese, 
Italian, and Arabic. The English books are 
largely written by famous magicians, and 
some of them are in manuscript. A few of 
these date from the early part of the last 
century. There are books on card tricks and 
gambling, spiritualism, the occult, illusions, 
natural magic, hypnotism, ventriloquism, and, 
in fact, on nearly all forms of “magic” and 
sleight of hand. Aside from these works is 
a scrap-book collection of magazine articles, 
bound in 15 volumes. 

Hudson (N. Y.) F. L. The library, which 
ig maintained by the members of the Hen- 
drick Hudson Chapter, D. A. R., has received 
a gift of $20,000 from Mrs. Francis Chester 
White Hartley. The gift is made as an en- 
dowment fund, the income to be devoted to 
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maintenance expenses and so far as possible 
to the purchase of books. 


Irvington, N. Y. Guiteau L. By the will 
of the late F. W. Guiteau, the library receives 
a bequest of $500 for the purchase of books 


North Kingston, R. I. By the will of the 
late William D. Davis, of North Kingston, 
that town receives a bequest of $5000 for 
books for a free library 


Stanford Univ. L., Cal. It was announced 
on Oct. 6, that Mrs. Leland Stanford will 
give about $1,000,000 from her private purse 
this year to defray the cost of a new library 
building for the university and that her late 
husband’s brother, Thomas Welton Stanford, 
of Australia, will contribute an equal amount 
as a library endowment fund. It is desired 
to erect a new and separate building for the 
general library and to turn over the present 
building to the law library. 


Trenton (N. J.) F. P. L. The library has 
received from Col. Washington A. Roebling 
a check for $1000 to be devoted to the use of 
the library, as the trustees may see fit 


Librarians. 


Baker, Miss Florence Elizabeth, B.A., for 
the past 11 vears chief of the Wisconsin State 


Historical Society Library's reading room, 
was married at Madison, Oct. 27, to Mr 
James Amenzo Hays, of Boise, Idaho. Miss 
Baker was among the best-known of the 


women librarians of Wisconsin, and in the ex 
ercise of her duties greatly endeared herelf to 
thousands of students at the University of 
Wisconsin by her helpfulness in their work. 


BENNETT, Miss Bertha Ilione, of the New 
York State Library School, class of 1903, has 
been appointed scientific assistant in the h- 
brary of science, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Draper, Miss Annie Elizabeth, graduate of 
the New York State Library School, class of 
1903, has been appointed assistant in the De 
partment of Agriculture in charge of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry Library. 


KeNNepy, John Pendleton, a member of 
the staff of the Library of Congress, was 
elected state librarian of Virginia, on Oct. 3. 
Mr. Kennedy is a native of Winchester, Va., 
a cousin of John Esten Cooke and a nephew 
of Hon. John P. Kennedy, the first secretary 
of the navy and author of “Horseshoe Rob- 
inson.” 

McCurpy, Robert Morrill, B.L.S., New 
York State Library School, class of 1903, has 
been appointed cataloger at the Gardner A. 
Sage Library, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Pore, Seth Ellis, of the New York State 
Library School, 1900-1, has been appointed 
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librarian of the Insurance Library Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 


Reep, Miss Caroline E., has been appointed 
librarian of the Barre (Mass.) Public Li- 
brary, succeeding Miss Mary E. Lane, re- 
signed. Miss Reed has recently been acting 
librarian of the Keene (N. H.) Public Li- 
brary. 

Sevicsserc, Miss Ella Rosina, B.L.S., New 
York State Library School, class of 1903, has 
been appointed first assistant in the library 
and instructor in the library school at Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


Boston P. L. A list of periodical publica- 
tions currently received. Boston, published 
by the trustees, 1903. 

An alphabetic list, followed by an excellent 
subject index. Includes “only such works as 
fairly come within the scope of ‘periodical 
or ‘serial’ publications in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the term. It does not include daily 
newspapers, or, generally speaking, periodical 
issues of departments of government, whether 
national, state or civic.” 


—— Finding list of English prose fiction, 
which may be taken for home use. Boston, 
published by the trustees, 1903. 6+194 p. O. 
Author-and-title, with full analytical en- 

tries and indication of contents of collections, 

short story volumes, etc. 


The Buyrine List or Recent Books com- 
piled for the several library commissions by 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, be- 
ginning with its October list (no. 9), affixes 
to its entries the serial numbers of the Li- 
brary of Congress printed catalog cards. Di- 
rections for ordering the cards are appended, 
and librarians are advised to become sub- 
scribers whenever practicable. 


A. C. McCrurc & Co. have issued a short 
list of “Books and helps for nature study,” 
compiled by D. Lange, supervisor of nature 
study in the schools of St. Paul, Minn. Be- 
sides books it includes periodicals and gov- 
ernment publications, and should be a useful 
aid in restricted selection. 


New Beprorp (Mass.) F. P. L. Katalog der 
bicher in den Deutschen und Anderen 
Sprachen; comp. by Anna M. DeWolf, cat- 
aloger. 1903. 48 p. O. 

Includes books in German, Anglo-Saxon, 

Dutch, Icelandic, Swedish, Danish, Norwe- 

gian, Italian, Spanish, Latin, etc. Consider- 


ing the polyglot character of this list, the 
German title-page seems out of place. 

The New Haven (Ct.) F. P. L. Bulletin 
for July-August, 1903, prints a short list of 
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“Books about books,” and one of “Some 

notable novels,” based on the “appraisals” 

made in Ernest A. Baker's “Guide to the best 
fiction.” 

The New York P. L. Bulletin for October 
is almost wholly devoted to the annual re- 
port, but prints an interesting letter from Ed- 
ward FitzGerald to William B. Dunne, writ- 
ten in 1877, and one from Peleg Wadsworth 
to Jacob Burnet, 1800. 

New York State L. Bulletin 81, Bibliogra- 
phy 35: A selection from the best books of 
1902, with notes. Albany, University of the 
State of New York, 1903. p. 199-230 O. 
10 ¢. 

The usual annual annotated list, D. C. num- 
bers are prefixed to entries and the serial 


numbers of the Library of Congress printed 
cards are indicated. 


The Osternout F. L. Bulletin (Wilkes- 
Barré, Pa.) for October has a short reference 
list on Wagner's “Parsifal.” 


The Satem (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin for 
October devotes its special reading list to 
Periodicals, including an alphabetical list, a 
subject list, and a list of indexes to periodi- 
cals. 

San Francisco P. L. Bulletin for October 
contains a short reading list on Russia and 
the far Eastern question. 


The Scranton (Pa.) P. L. Bulletin for 
September contains a good classed reference 
list of Books on education. 


Scranton (Pa.) P. L. Index catalogue: au- 
thors and subjects, June 30, 1902. Pub- 
lished by the library, 1903. 6+-428 p. O. 
This neat and compact volume records 31,- 

400 v., practically the complete contents of the 

library, and replaces the author list issued in 

1894. Author and subject entries are in one 

alphabet, distinctions being clearly made by 

differences in type and indention. Entries are 
condensed to a single line as far as possible, 
dates and number of volumes being about 
the only imprint data given. There are nu- 
merous form headings and the subject work 
has been carefully done. The catalog will be 
a useful model for other libraries. 


The Wisconsin F. L. Commission issues 
as Bibliography bulletin no. 8 (September, 
1903.) simple, practical suggestions for the 
“Beginnings of an art library and a selected 
list of books on the fine arts,” by Miss Kath- 
arine Patten, of the Minneapolis Public Li 
brary. (8 p. O.) 

Wisconsin F. L. Commission, Madison. 

Wisconsin state publications, July 1, 1902, 

to Sept. 30, 1903. 8 p. D. 


_ A short list of publications, arranged by 
issuing departments or officials, as in Bow- 
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ker’s “State publications.” Indication of bu- 

reau or department from which the document 

may be obtained is given, and the list is a 

welcome indication of a desire to make the 

state publications really useful in the libraries 
of the state. 

Worcester (Mass.) F. P. L. 
books in modern foreign languages. 
30, 1902. 50 p. 1. O. 

Under language divisions entries are given 
in classed author list; full names are given 
and dates, number of volumes, and series are 
indicated. Besides the more familiar con- 
tinental languages, books in Finnish, Arme- 
nian, Japanese, Lithuanian and Hebrew are 
included. 


Finding list of 
Nov. 


Burns, Robert. Dick, James C. The songs 
of Robert Burns, now first printed with the 
melodies for which they were written: a 
study in tone poetry; with bibliography, his- 
torical notes and_ glossary. London, 
Frowde, 1903. 12°, I4s. 

“There is a very complete bibliography, 
along with copious historical notes of almost 
Teutonic exhaustiveness and learning, facsim- 
ile Burns holographs and an extensive glos- 
sary.”—Academy, Oct. 17. 

Drepin, Charies. Dibdin, E. Rimbault. A 
bibliographical account of the works of 
Charles Dibdin. (Jn Notes and Queries, 
Oct. 10, 1903. 9Qth ser. 12:283-285.) 
Includes the publications of 1800-1802. 

Disease, Clemow, Frank G. The geography 
of disease. (Cambridge geographical se- 
ries.) Cambridge University Press, 1903. 
14+624 p. 8°. 

A list of authorities is given — 97 titles. 
GovERNMENT. Hart, Albert Bushnell. Actual 

government as applied to American condi- 

tions. (American citizen series.) New 

York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1903. 54+ 

590 p. 8°. 

Includes a most valuable select bibliogra- 
phy, classified and annotated, covering 22 
pages, and representing “only the most ser- 
viceable books.” 

Harvarp University L. Bibliographical con- 
tributions; ed. by William Coolidge Lane. 
No. 55: Descriptive and historical notes on 
the Library of Harvard University; by Al- 
fred Claghorn Potter. Cambridge, Mass., 
Issued by the Library of Harvard Univer- 


sity, 1903. 48 p. O. 
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A most interesting and welcome summary 
of the development and present conditions of 
the Library of Harvard University. The 
grand total of volumes in the collection 1s 
given as 607,214, with an average annual in 
crease of 25,875 v. “Notes on special collec- 
tions” cover 10 p., and with the “Notes on 
the department libraries” (4 p.) and “Notes 
on the special reference libraries” (3 p.) bring 
out the remarkable extent and variety of the 
library’s resources. There is a chronological 
list of librarians and a bibliography of cata- 
logs and other publications by and relating to 
the library. 


The Institut INTERNATIONAL DE BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIE fase. 1-3 of its Bulletin for 
1903, being fasc. 44-46 of the series. (192 p. 
O.) Jesides the “Bibliographia bibliogra- 
phica,” a record of bibliographies appearing 
In I9QOI, it contains an extension of the Deci- 
mal classification for history, geography, bi- 
ography and genealogy; and “Les sciences 
bibliographiques et la documentation,” by 
Paul Otlet, who outlines “the science of 
books” in its various branches, and the need 
of systematic study of documentary material. 
The department of “Facts et documents” 
includes a variety of bibliographic and _ li- 
brary items; and the critical record of bib- 
liographic literature is creditable. It would 
be a convenience if the Bulletin indicated the 
month of its issue, in addition to date and 
serial number. 


Issues 


Lisya. 
della Libia: catalogo alfabetico e metodico 
di tutte le pubblicazioni esistenti sino a tutto 
il 1902 sulla Tripolitania, la Cirenaica, il 
Fezzan e le confinanti regioni del deserto. 


Minutelli, Federigo. Bibliografia 


Torino, fratelli Bocca edit, 1903. 
16°, 2.50 lire. 


McKenna, Ethel M. M. Bookbinding. (/n 
The woman’s library, v. 4: Some arts and 
crafts. p. 263-291. London, Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd., 1903. 7-+327 p. 12°.) 

An account of the Guild of Women Book- 
binders and their work, with note of the 
various processes through which a_ book 
passes in being bound. 


8+-136 p. 


Ottet, Paul. Les science bibliographiques et 
la documentation; extrait du Bulletin de 
l'Institut International de Bibliographie, 
1903, p. 121-147. Bruxelles, Institut Inter- 
national de Bibliographie, 1903. 27 p. O 


Chambers, E. K. The 
medizval stage. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1903. 2 v., 42+419 p.; 5-+480 p. 8”. 
Volume 1 contains an introductory list of 


authorities, 40 pages. 
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Totstoy. The Russian bibliographer, P. 
Draganoff, has compiled a list of the transla- 
tions made of Tolstoy’s works. His writings 
have appeared in 45 languages and dialects, 
including the Chinese (since 1895), the Jap- 
anese (since 1896), as also in the “Esperanto” 
the new “world’s language” invented by the 
Vienna physician, Samenhof. Among the 
most recent additions is a Siamese version 
done in 1900, and one into Hindustani in 
1901. As for the Eastern European lan- 
guages, there are 18 editions in the Greek 
alone. The total number of Greek editions 
is 180. Bulgaria claims 80 editions and Ser- 
via about 100. Nation, Nov. 5. 


Hotes and Queries. 


Tue Ortcin or Roore’s Inpex. — There ap- 
pears to me no sufficient reason for printing 
Miss Moody’s letter about Poole’s Index. It 
has no bearing whatever upon the origin of 
that work, and its main averments are not 
true. Neither Mr. Poole nor Mr. Plant had 
anything to do with the catalog to which she 
refers. 

Mr. Plant never had anything to do with 
the library except as a user. Mr. Poole had 
been in the college but a short period, and at 
that time had had no connection with the li- 
brary except as a user. The description of 
how that work was done must have been spun 
out of somebody’s fertile brain. 

A copy of that catalog is now before me. 
It was published in April, 1846. The library 
at that time had 9140 volumes; not about 
14,000, as Miss Moody states. This catalog 
was a crude affair; but judged by the stand- 
ard of that day it should be passed upon ten- 
derly. At that time there were few catalogs 
that could have served as guides. The work 
upon this catalog was done by John Ed- 
mands and Samuel T. Richards, and in such 
time as they could spare out of college work. 
They were both “green,” neither of them ever 
having had any experience or instruction in 
this kind of work. Whatever excellences the 
book may have (and I still think it had 
some) are due to the instructions and ex- 
perrence of Edward C. Herrick, the college 
librarian. 

The book was a volume of 224 pages. It 
was made on the dictionary plan, with author, 
title, and subject entries, the contents of many 
serials, like Naturalist’s Library and cabinet 
cyclopedias, being given. It had also a clas- 
sified index, with sixteen divisions. 

Whatever additional light, that is not dark- 
ness, can be thrown upon the origin of Poole’s 
Index will be gladly welcomed by all. 

Joun EpManpns. 


PromptNess IN SuppLy oF Printep Cata- 
Loc Carps. — One of the chief objections that 
used to be raised to the supplying of printed 
catalog cards from a central bureau was that 
libraries could not afford to wait for the 
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cards; it was generally supposed that the 
books would be on hand some days or weeks 
before the cards would arrive. As to this 
point let the following facts speak: 

Oct. 27 to 31 I ordered from New York 27 
recent publications, and from Washington by 
the same mails printed cards for the same. 
Monday morning, Nov. 2, I had received, of 
the books, five, and of the cards, all ordered 
for 23! More than that, of the four books 
for which cards had not been received, two 
were not yet published and one was an Eng- 
lish book not copyrighted in this country, 
thus leaving one book of the 27 for which 
cards are to be expected. 

As this book has not been received, the 
matter foots up as follows: cards received 
practically simultaneously with books (ac- 
tually ahead so far as the cataloging work is 
concerned) five; cards ahead of books, 18; 
books ahead of cards, none. “Comment is 
needless.” W. I. 

Amherst College Library. 


Humors and Blunders. 


THE ARMY OFFICER AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT REPORT. 
From “The Librarians’ Aesop.” 

A famous Army Officer wandered into a 
large Modern Public Library. 

“T want a Book on Alaskan Folk-lore,” said 
he, “which I read some Years Ago; it was 
published by the Government, I think, and had 
a Blue Cover and was rather Large.” 

The Attendant pointed to a Printed Notice, 
which read somewhat as follows: 

“Fill in a Slip from the Card Catalog, giv- 
ing Author, Title and Shelf Mark; if Wrong 
in any Particular, you must begin again at the 
Foot of the Line.” 

The Bewildered Great Man went to the 
Catalog, groped about hopelessly a few min- 
utes and then came back. 

“Tt don’t find Anything in your Catalog,” 
said he. 

“Then we haven't it,” replied the Attendant, 
because he was an Hireling, although well he 
knew that his Library received Everything 
published by the Government. 

The Disgusted Great Man wandered into a 
Smaller Library not so Public and with no 
Printed Rules to frighten him 

To the Desk Attendant the Great Man made 
the same Request for Help. 

The Attendant, not being a Machine, made 
a Bold Guess and sent for Some Volumes of 
the Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy published by the Smithsonian Institution. 
Although the Cover was Gray, not Blue, the 
Great Man said it was the Right Work, found 
the Article and departed with Words of 
Gratitude. 

Moral: Forget your Rules, make a Bold 
Guess, mix Brains with your Catalog, give the 
— Public half a Show and They will do the 

est. 


i 
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of our Booklet 542 


T describes three new lines of Steel Fiking 
Cabinets which we are carrying in stock 
and offering at particularly low prices. 


They are: 
Steel Document Files 
Steel Vertical Files 
Steel Card Index Drawers 


The booklet particularly illustrates a large 
number of small file cases suited to library uses 
which can be shipped promptly on order. 
These cabinets are incombustible, durable, 
neatly made and finished, and indispensable to 


Safe Filing. 


COPIES OF BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION 


55 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE “ALL STERL” BOOK STACK 
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Why Give Us Your Order? 


I, 


II. 
Because we have a thoroughly organized Library Department, which insures the 
prompt filling of orders. 

Ill. 


Because we are specially equipped to find rare and out-of-print books quickly and 
at reasonable prices. 
IV. 


Because we carry an extensive stock of fine and standard editions and reference 
books that can be purchased at as low prices as are generally asked for inferior editions, 
We 

Because sample volumes of standard editions may be sent “on approval,” and you 
can see precisely what you are buying. 

VI. 
Because we have filled orders for over 300 libraries during the past year, and in 
every instance to the entire satisfaction of the purchaser. 

Vil. 


Because you may return books at our expense if for any reasonthey are unsatisfactory. 


Because our prices are the lowest. 


Our “ Bargain List No. 13” has been just issued, containing over 650 genuine 
bargains. Among some of the items are: 


UNIVERSAL CYCLOPAEDIA AND ATLAS. Latest edition, revised and enlarged. 12 vols., 
royal S8vo, half morocco. New York, 1902 ($96.00)... Net, $54.00 


MUSIC, THE WORLD’S BEST. Vocal and Instrumental. Edited by Victor Herbert, 
Reginald De Koven, and others. Copiously illustrated, withindices. 8 vols., imperial 8vo, 
half morocco. New York, Net, $15.00 


LEVER (CHARLES). Novels. Introduction by Andrew Lang. Hundreds of illustrations 
by ‘‘ Phiz.” 40 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, paper labels. Boston, Little, Brown, 1895. 
No. 865 of 1250 copies. Fine library edition, excellent paper and type.............. $50.00 


CYCLOPAEDIA OF CLASSIFIED DATES. With Exhaustive Index. By C. E. Little. 
1454 pages, royal 8vo, full morocco extra, gilt edges. New York, 1900 ($18.00 net)...$9.00 


RIVERSIDE NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by John S. Kingsley. Articles by Abbott, 
Coues, Elliott, Gray, etc., etc. 12 colored plates, 168 full-page engravings, and over 2200 
wood-cuts. 6 vols., royal 8vo, heavy bevelled half morocco extra. Boston, 1888. (Special 

READER’S GUIDE TO CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. By W. S. Sonnenschein. 
Lists of the best available books in every department of science, art and literature, with 
dates of first and last editions, and price, sizeand publisher's name of each book. Complete 
authors and subject index. Invaluable for book buyers and librarians. 4to, heavy cloth 
extra. 1895. Publisher's price, $7.50. Our «+++. $4.00 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED PROMPTLY. 


Librarians are cordially invited to call and see us when in New York. We always have more 
bargains than we are able to catalogue. 


HENRY MALKAN, 


1 William Street, Hanover Square, New York 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


outline picture Hi nN Ss’ 


of myself, 


Eternal Ink 


> 
> 
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4 
> 
> 
> 
4 
4 
4 
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> at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and 
> 
> 
> 
4 
> 
a 
> 


am proof to age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the 
only lineal descendant of the everlasting writing ink of the 
ancients, and am worthy of my ancestry. 


Ask your Dealer for me, or send 0c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


MAIN OFFICE: 27: Ninth St., | BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
FACTORY Elguth Si., U. S.A. New York, Chicago, London. 


UR BOOK DEPARTMENT car- 
ries a larger and more general stock 
of the publications of all American pub- 
lishers than any other house in the 
United States. Not only do we have the 
regular publications of all the prominent 
publishers of miscellaneous, technical, 
scientific, and school and college text- 
books, but also thousands of publications 
of the lesser known publishers and thou- 
sands of volumes for which there is only 
a limited demand and which are not car- 
ried by the general bookseller. 


Our Classified Catalogue contains a 
section of books especially adapted for | 


school librartes. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO, 


| 
215-221 WABASH AVENUE, 


CHICAGO, 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two.Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEw York. 


) Telegraphic Address: Anvotr Weicet, Leirzic. Please put full name and address on all communications, 


ADOLF WEIGEL, 
New and Second-Hand Bookseller. Agent for Abroad. 


4 WINTERGARTENSTRASSE. LEIPZIC. 4 WINTERGARTENSTRASSE. 


Owing to the special organization of his business, Mr. ADOLF WEIGEL is in a 
position to procure all books, new as well as second-hand, at the lowest 
terms. 


EXTENSIVE STOCK OF VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Library Works, Scientific Publications, Sets of Periodicals, Scarce Books, Curiosa, 
Old Prints, First Editions, History and Literature, Fine Arts, Engravings. 


His widespread business relations enable him to execute most orders at a moment's 
notice. Leipzig being the famous Book-Emporium of the whole world, his investigations 


for 
OLD, SCARCE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


are always crowned with success. 


ADVANTAGEOUS SUPPLY FOR INSTITUTIONS, 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SAVANTS AND BOOKLOVERS. 


All catalogues are arranged alphabetically and topically. They will be mailed 
free of charge on application. Please write for terms and state special wishes or 
subjects interested in. All information will be cheerfully given. 

LIBRARIES AND VALUABLE BOOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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+ HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


yas Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 


“ESPECIALLY TIMELY TO-DAY” 


THE QUESTIONS RAISED BY THE PANAMA REVOLUTION 
ARE FULLY CONSIDERED IN 


The Independence of the South 
American Republics 


A STUDY IN RECOGNITION AND FOREIGN POLICY 


By Freperic L. Paxson, Assistant-Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and sometime Fellow in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 net. 


‘* This little book, which reviews comprehensively and brilliantly . . . the inception and 
culmination of the revolts of the Spanish colonies in the Southern continent, is especially timely 
to-day.” — Boston Transcript, September 2, 1903. 


‘*Mr. Paxson has done one signal service in bringing out the fact that, even more completely 
than has been surmised, John Quincy Adams was the real head of the Monroe Administration, 
and was the real power behind the throne as regards the Monroe Doctrine. Furthermore, the 
author shows that the Monroe Doctrine itself was in process of formation for many years before 
it was enunciated in 1823. Finally, the present study throws new light upon the rivalry between 
John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay. Thus we have a work which will attract the immediate 


attention of every student of American history, and the attention will be well repaid.” 
— The Outlook, August 29, 1903, 


FERRIS @ LEACH, Publishers, PHILADELPHIA 
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NEUMANN BROTHERS 


Established 1879 


Library Bookbinders 


497-505 Pearl Street, New York City 


Mallenbeck Building 
Telephone 4807 Franklin Near Centre Street 


We make a specialty of the correct arranging and 
lettering of works in foreign languages 


“4 
=” SPECIAL ORDER WORK IN CLOTH AND ALL KINDS OF LEATHER 
Estimates Given 


D BOOK HOLDER 


INSERTING 


ICIENT = AND Finney Biade 
NTO UPPER 


= 


Fer further information apply to 


Feldmann System Mfg. Co. 


= (Not Incorporated) 
If not satisfactory return / 77} 66-68 West Van Buren Street 
postage refunded CHICAGO, ILL. 


Samples mailed upon request — 
for 75 cents 


FOR THE LITERARY WORKER 


The Annual Literary Index, 1902 


Including Periodicals, American and English; Essays, Book-Chapters, etc.; with 
Author-Index, Bibliographies, Necrology, and Index to Dates of Principal Events. 
Edited by W. I. Frercuer and R. R. Bowker, with the co-operation of members 
of the American Library Association and of the Lidrary Journal staff. 


A Vseful Work of Reference for Bookseller, Librarian, 
and the General Reader 


Tue ANNUAL LITERARY INDEX contains: (1) The index to periodical literature for the year 
1902, making the first annual supplement to ‘‘ Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature,” 1897- 
1902 ; (2) An index to essays and book-chapters in composite books of 1902, making the second 
annual supplement to the new edition of Fletcher's ‘‘A. L. A. Index to General Literature,” 
published in rgor ; (3) An author-index, both to periodical articles and to book-chapters ; (4) A 
list of bibliographies issued in 1902; (5) A recrology of authors for 1902, extremely useful to 
catalogers ; (6) An index of dates of events in 1902, furnishing a useful guide to the daily press. 


One vol., cloth, similar to ‘‘Poole’s Index’’ and the ‘‘A. L. A. Index,’’ $3.50 net 


Address the OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
P. O. Box 943. 298 Broadway, New York 
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We Do Not Ask Much 


Just a trial order or a chance to price a list for you. 


It is expensive to ask this privilege in this way, but 
it costs you nothing but a postage stamp to test us. 
We are confident of the completeness of our stock, 
the efficiency of our service and the outcome of this trial. 


Library Department of 


THE BAKER @ TAYLOR CO., Publishers 
33-37 East 17th St. (Union Square North), New York 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dill- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great, 


Established 1816. 
A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘‘Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,” post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A B OC. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W., London, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in aii Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books, BINDING OF EVERY DES€RIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodicals 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


Magazines. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


to supply any A SPECIALTY. 
magazine or review published, at a price Largest Stock in Existence. 


per copy depending upon its market value, sc aieaitd 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424-6 P Street, Washington, D. C. 


or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. 
I have considerably over 500,000 magazines 
in stock, and the assortment is as varied 


as the production of the periodical press for Rare and Choice Books 


the last one hundred years. A Business- WE. invite the attention of book-buyers to our large 

5 stock of Rare, Old and Choice books. Corre- 

like query with list of wants will be met by | spondence solicited. Will furnish any book ever pub- 

rn lished. Our “ Shoppe"’ is the World's Emporium for 

a prompt and business-like reply... _. | bookson Mormonism. Send lists of wants. Catalogues 
on request. 


A. S. CLARK, A Opposite Si. Paul's)” | SHEPARD BOOK CO., Salt Lake City, Utah, U. 8. A. 
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Librarians as Editors 


HISTORICAL REPRINTS IN 
LIMITED EDITIONS 


Wilberforce Eames—The Lenox. 

The Indian Logick Primer, 1672. By Joun Ettor. 
Reprinted for the first time from the unique copy of 
the original in the British Museum. Known only from 
bibliographical data. An edition of 150 copies, each 
numbered, with reproduction of the title-page, small 
octavo, $6.00 net 

A complete bio-bibliographical introduction and 
copious notes, See Pilling. 


Frederick Charles Hicks—The Library 
of Congress. 


A Topographical Description of Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and North Carolina, 1778. By 
Tuomas Hutcuins, with reproductions of the celebrated 
map, three folding plans, original title in facsimile and a 
biography of the author. Library edition of 250 copies 
on Dickinson paper and 24 copies de luxe, on a special 
handmade paper, deckle edge, $4.00 net and $6.00 net 
respectively. 

A volume of extraordinary interest and importance. 
See Field. 


Reuben Gold Thwaites—Wisconsin His- 
torical Society. 


A Short Biography of John Leeth, Giving a Brief 
Account of His Travels and Suffering Among the 
indians for Eighteen Vears . . . From His Own 
Relation by Ewel Jeffries, 1831. An extremely rare 
book edited most carefully and with copious notes by Mr. 
Thwaites. The edition consists of 250 copies on Dickin- 
son handmade paper, deckle edge, and 20 copies on Im- 

rial Japanese vellum. Price $2.00 net and $3.50 net. 

he original title-page as frontispiece. For early north- 
western history the book is invaluable. See Thomson. 


Victor Hugo Paltsits—New York Public 
Library. 


An edition of How's Captivity (for the rarity of 
which see Arin/ey 481) will be edited by Mr. Paltsits. 


Felix Neumann—The Library of Con- 
gress. 


Denton's Description of New York, out of print. 


Frederick J. Shepard—The Buffalo Pub- 
lic Library. 


Good Order Established in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey (the “ B.B.” reprints, nearly out of print, $2.00 
net). 


George Parker Winship—The John Car- 
ter Brown Library. 


Wafer's New Voyage and Description of the Isthmus 
%, America. A limited edition of which few remain, 
3.50 net 
To be Ready Shortly. 


The Adventures of Zenas Leonard, 
edited by Dr. W. F. WaGner, 520 copies. 
The Captivity of the Gilbert Family, 


edited by F. H. Severance, 250 and 24 copies. 


A Faithful Narrative of Robert East- 


burn, edited by Jonn R. Srmars, 250 and 24 copies. 


Descriptive circular of all the above on request. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO. 


LIBRARIANS ARE 
INTERESTED IN 


all publications that increase the value of 
their library and lighten their own labor. 
The periodicals centain the latest develop- 
ment ef advanced thought in science, litera- 
ture, and the useful arts. Magazine articles 
are much sought after by ail interested In 
timely topics and all these have been made 
easily available and doubly valuable in all 
reference work by 


THE CUMULATIVE INDEX 
TO PERIODICALS. 


With this Index it is an easy matter to 
locate all articles, including fiction and 
poetry, in sixty of the leading magazines, 
and it is well adapted to the needs of both 
large and small libraries. Whether your 
reference work is with children, teachers, 


students, professional men or club women 
you need this help. 

The cost is low and the price is soon 
earned in time saved. 

Ask for free sample copy. 

CUMULATIVE INDEX CO. 

504 American Trust Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


“FLORA DE FILIPINAS’’—Blanca 
EDITION DE LUXE 
4 folio vols. text (Latin and Spanish on the same page). 
2 vols. (480) beautifully colored lithographed plates. 
Published at Manila, 1877-1883. Ed. Vidal. 
Price reduced from $320 to $200; handsomely bound. 
Only new copies available! (See ‘‘ Inhabitants of the 
Philippines,” page 62.) 
ELLA P. AMILON 
N. E. Cor, 19th and Chestnut Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOOKS WANTED. 
Children’s Museum Library, 185 Brooklyn Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. [Cash.| 
Ridgway, Nomenclature of Colors. 1886. 
Richardson, Fauna Roreali Americana, pt. 3, Fishes, 
4to, or full set. Lond., 1836. 
Storer, History of the Fishes of Mass., 4to, 39 plates. 
1867. 


The City Library Association, Springfield, Mass. 
National Geographic Magazine, June, 1899. 
Current History, Feb., 1902. 

Biological Bulletin, July, 1902. 

Library ef Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Halloway, Laura C., dies of the Whitehouse, 
last ed. 

Cowper, Wm., Letters, ed. by Benham (Golden 
Treasury Series.) N. Y., Macmillan, 1892. 
Bradley, Drenche Herbert, Appearance and Reality. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1893. 

Johnston, Hon. David E., Four Years a Soldier 
(History of the 7th Va. Infantry.) 

Lib. ofthe University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
Schlafter’s Sir William Alexander. 

Butterfield’s Discovery of the Northwest by Nicolet. 
Writings of Father de Smet. 

Kohl’s History of Discovery of America. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Nordenskiold’s Periplus. 
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OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 

Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE will be ready about November 15th. Kindly let us know 
if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA’ JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


The Dura Library Binding 


Is acknowledged by many Librarians as 
the strongest binding in use, it is the out- 
growth of THE WALES IMPROVED 


BOOK-BINDING. (Pat. June 7, 1898.) 
Wales Improved Book-Binding. Pat. June, 1998,  2£ YOU have not seen, or tried this binding, 
State Righta for Sale. you are not doing the best for your 

Library. Soliciting a trial order from you, I am, yours truly, 


J. RUFUS WALES, 40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 


LONDON : 


NEWYORK: ff in Qan, 
27 and 2g West 23d St. 6, Pp. Putnam S Sons, 24 Bedford St., Stranc 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 


Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers 
153, 155, and 157 Fifth Avenue, . New York City 


We invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to an extensive and complete stock 
of English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 
Foreign books imported free of duty. Special attention given to obscure and 
out-of-print publications. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of THe 
Lamp, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 
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I will send a copy of my newly published book, 


A HISTORY OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


By JOHN | R SPEARS and A. H. CLARK 


to any public library in the United States, charges 
paid, ‘on approval.” Tf kept, to be paid for after 
the usual methods of the lbrary. If the dectston 
zs adverse to its keeping, | will provide funds for 
ats return upon due notice. A moment's reflection 
might show that [ did not feel that I was taking any 
very great risk, and a second moment's reflection 
might further show that the library ordering was 
taking no risk whatever. 


A ten minutes’ look at the book will be more con- 
vincing than costly pages of advertising showing 
what the other fellow thinks of it, and has been 
pleased to print about tt, however complimentary. 


A. S. CLARK, Publisher 


174 FuLTon Street, New York City 
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